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A LOOK AHEAD 





More “appeasement” . . . shocks 
from abroad... trade outlook... 
Congress acts... 
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HITLER and Mussolini, triumphant in 
Spain, again will call the tune for Eu- 
rope and the world. 

In the studied opinion of the Government’s 
appraisers this means for the immediate fu- 
ture: 

First, a situation potentially more danger- 
ous than the crack-up of Czechoslovakia. Life 
lines of the British and French empires are 
threatened in the Mediterranean. 

But, second, the prospect of more “appease- 
ment” rather than war. Odds remain at three 
to two against European war for this year. 

An apparent contradiction is explained 
thus: 

All Europe’s leaders see revolution, with 
soldiers and workers rising to power, as the 
probable outcome of war. Germany and Italy, 
increasingly socialized, intend to play on that 
fear; but to try to stop short of fighting. 

Why risk a defeat and destruction through 
fighting when gains can be made without 


fighting? 


7” « * 

Shocks from abroad, if continued, will af- 
fect the domestic trade outlook. 

A first quarter recovery check is according 
to schedule. The rate of industrial produc- 
tion, at 104 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
in December, slipped a bit in January, will 
be expected to hover between 95 and 100 in 
February and March. 

Auto production, home building, public 
works, low cost housing and utility expansion 
figure heavily in calculations beyond March. 

Foreign shocks aside and the business 
trend will be strongly upward in the months 
ahead. 

Foreign shocks considered, and the busi- 
ness trend can become uncertain. Foreign 
trade, export commodity prices, sentimental 
influences all will be affected by what hap- 


pens in Europe. 
* - ” 


More and more attention is to be directed 
at internal situations within nations abroad. 

Advices, through Government channels, are 
as follows: 

No financial blow-up is to be expected in 
Germany. So long as the German govern- 
ment can discipline labor and control prices, 
wild inflation will be checked. Private capi- 
tal faces progressive confiscation. 

British financial difficulties justify real 
concern. Investments in China, Germany and 
Spain all are in jeopardy. The British pound 
is under pressure from a capital flight that 
continues to tap the resources of the Equali- 
zation Fund. Increased armament effort will 
add to the strain. A break in the pound 
sterling back in 1931 set under way world- 
wide forces of deflation. 

The French, temporarily, are benefiting 
from the new franc devaluation and the home- 
coming of capital that was in flight. Budget 
dificulties remain and will be accentuated 
by increased armament demands. 

Italy's problem, like Germany's is labor 
discipline and price control against an in- 
flationary background. 

Europe, over-all, is explosive. 

* * * 

Defeat for President Roosevelt on the is- 
sue of WPA spending leaves Congress un- 
committed to the White House “investment 
for recovery” program; suggests hard going 
for other Presidential proposals. 

The White House legislative program, 
complete, faces this prospect: 

National Defense: Sure approval for in- 
creased expenditures. 

Remodeled old age insurance: Approval 
very likely after an old age pension fight. 

Public health program: No better than a 
50-50 prospect even with health insurance 
left out. 

Tax exemption removal for Government 
securities: Much less than a 50-50 prospect. 

Railroad legislation: About an even chance. 

Extension of currency control powers: 
Will favor stabilization fund continuance; 
may extend currency devaluation power. 

Congress will be increasingly critical of 
recommendations from the White House; 
will not, however, really curtail spending. 
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able changes in the mechanics of war. 
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COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 





The High Cost of Our National Defense: 
Why It Is Four Times as Much as in 1916 


ATIONAL security today costs the Ameri- + weigh heavily on the latest budget. 


can people four times what it cost before the 
United States entered the last war. But the na- 
tion is to be far better prepared than in 1916. 

Budget estimates of 1.3 billions of dollars for 
national defense in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1939, submitted by President Roosevelt, 
compare with military expenditures of 318 mil- 
lions in 1916, the year before the United States 
declared war on Germany. 

America’s borders are no longer than in the 
days of Woodrow Wilson. The area of the con- 
tinental United States and of its outlying pos- 
sessions has not swollen. The cost of patrolling 
and safeguarding that patrimony has, however, 
jumped fourfold. 

Twenty-two budget 
and American taxpayers are now asked to spend 
four dollars for defense where in 1916 they 
spent one dollar. 

A graphic portrayal of the rise in the price of 
security is shown in the pictogram at the top 
of this page. 


DEFENSE BILL SKYROCKETS 


In the: more than that 
passed since Americans were called to the colors, 


years have intervened 


two* decades have 


prices in general have risen somewhat but 
not so sharply as the price of defense. Cost of 
living has increased some 25 per cent, while 


defense costs have leaped 400 per cent. 

There are two chief reasons for this sharp in- 
crease. One reason is obvious, the other not so 
obvious but of great significance. 

The obvious reason why America is asked to 
pay four times more for national security than 
before the World War is that weapons of war 
have become more complicated, thus more 
costly. 

The scientific advance since 1916 that has re- 
placed the hand-cranked automobile with the 
self-starter, the crystal radio set with today’s 
all-wave receiver has worked equally remark- 
All these 
changes cost money. 


INCREASED COST OF ARMS 

Aviation—in its cradle in 1916—has entered 
the picture. In its wake have come expendi- 
tures for “flying fortresses” which cost roughly 
300 thousand dollars each, for anti-aircraft 
guns costing about one million dollars per bat- 
tery (4 guns in a battery), for a total fleet of 
8500 planes and personnel to man it. 

About one-sixth of the Army’s annual mili- 


tary appropriation now goes to its air corps. 
Twenty-two years ago aviation accounted for 
a negligible fraction of Army costs. 


Tanks and ant 


ment, unknown to the Army in 1916, that now 


i-tank guns are items of equip- 


simple shoulder rifle carried by every infantry 
man has doubled in price from $23.40 to $47.65. 

Gas warfare, not an important item of ex- 
pense in 1916, has now forced the Army to pro- 
vide its men with gas masks at ten dollars for 
each mask. 

The American people, now more than ever 
aware of the ocean highways that link them to 
Europe and Asia, are maintaining a Navy a 
third larger than in 1916. The million and a 
half tons of floating power either built, building 
or appropriated for, cost money. Thus it is 
only natural that budget requests for the Navy, 
now at 720 millions of dollars per year, are five 
times the cost before the World War. 


NEW NAVAL WEAPONS 
Contributing to the increased price of run- 
ning the Navy is the fact that a battleship built 
at the end of Wilson’s first term cost thirteen 
million dollars. An up-to-date battleship. today 
costs 70 to 75 million dollars. 
Aircraft and aircraft carriers—virtually un- 
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Even the * known as parts of Navy equipment in 1916— 


now absorb vast sums. A typical aircraft car- 
rier, the Ranger, cost 19 million dollars when it 
was built in 1934. Today, only five years later, 
an up-to-date carrier would cost about 32 mil- 
lion dollars, almost double. 

Moref the natéon’s manpower is on the Gov- 
ernment payroll today as soldiers and sailors 
than in 1916—about two-thirds more, to be 
exact. The pay of Army and Navy officers and 
enlisted men has not changed materially since 
1916, but their ranks have increased from about 
300,000 members of the Army, Navy and Na- 
tional Guard to about 500,000. 

Thus aviation, tanks, 
gas and others—born of the post-war arma- 
ments race, are obvious reasons why the price 
of national security has increased. 


THE SECURITY OBJECTIVE 


Less but of direct importance to 
Americans is the second general reason why 
defense costs are four times higher today than 
in 1916, 

This second reason is that the 1940 budget 
intends to prepare the country adequately in 
while the 1916 bud- 
inade- 


new weapons radio, 


obvious 


case of a war emergency, 
get, as later events proved, was sorely 
quate, 

Army and Navy officers now point out that 
the United States went into the World War al- 
most barehanded, as far as military equipment 
is concerned. 

Transport was disorganized. It took almost a 
year to land an effective army in Europe. Pro- 
duction lagged so badly that American dough- 
boys fought with English rifles, French field 
pieces and European ammunition. 
aviators took the air in European planes. Amer- 
ican factories just were not equipped to take up 
the. burden of wartime production with suf- 


ficient speed. 
TRAINING OUR INDUSTRIES 


Fortunately, as military circles emphasize, 
Britain and France held off the enemy in 1916 
while America got ready to fight. Modern mili- 
tary wisdom is not to count on a repetition of 
that kind of protection. . 


That is why industry is being trained on 
“educational orders’; that is why “critical 
items” of equipment are being stored in advance 


and why an air fleet is to be built before any 


danger appears. 


More complicated, costlier but speedier, 
readier weapons are the reasons why the United 
States is asked to spend four times more next 
year in preparation for possible war than in 


preparation for the World War. 


American » 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Congressional patterns. . . French 
plane purchases. . . Secretary Per- 
kins’ investigation ... 








LREADY the 1939 output of the legisla- 
*™ tive machinery is beginning to take form, 

That the economy group in Congress is 
likely to prevail, although by a narrow mar- 
gin, was shown by the Senate’s action Jan. 
27 in voting 47 to 46 against increasing the 
WPA Deficiency Appropriation for the rest 
of this fiscal year from 725 million to 875 
million dollars, the amount originally re- 
quested by the President. 

That the major part of Congress’ labors 
will concern revision of existing laws was 
shown by the final batch of messages from 
the President delivered last week. These 
messages, which according to Stephen T. 
Early, White House Secretary, complete the 
recommendations the President has in rind, 
continued to emphasize revision of exi_iing 
legislation as also has been the case in a large 
proportion of the messages sent to Congress 
in the other weeks of the session. 


FUNDS FOR AIRPLANES 


Recommendations to Congress last week 
by Mr. Roosevelt included a request for an 
immediate appropriation of 50 million dollars 
to begin the airplane construction program 
proposed as part of the new national defense 
plans and a request for legislation to re- 
organize the Federal Communications Comes 
mission and to outline the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the Commission. 

Other matters which the President com- 
mended to Congress for study were a report 
dealing with Federal research activities, 
which suggested that such work should be 
more closely coordinated, and a report pro- 
posing a comprehensive nation-wide health 
improvement program. 

Meanwhile, national defense developments 
took a new turn when the crash of a mili- 
tary bomber in California, during tests, re- 
vealed that Paul Chemidlin, a French air 
ministry observer, had been a passenger on 
the plane. 

President Roosevelt revealed that Ameri- 
can aircraft manufacturers had agreed, with 
the knowledge of the Federal Government, 
to supply France with a number of airplanes. 
The orders, it was disclosed, are considered 
helpful to our own national defense plans as 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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600 FEET—300,000 NAMES 

Representatives of patriotic prganizations present 
-to Rep. Dies, Chairman of the House Committee 
investigating un-American activities, a 600-foot 

» petition bearing 300,000 names, urging Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to continue the 
inquiry. Rep. Dies (right) is shown with Roscoe 
Walker, of the New Jersey Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 
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U. S. EYES MARCH 
OF AGGRESSORS 





Dictator nations are on the 
move again. What does it mean 
to America? Here is an answer. 











HE march of aggressors, set under way when 

Japan “took” Manchuria back in 1931 over 
the protest of the United States, continues as the 
Insurgents in Spain, aided by Germany and Italy, 
put the Loyalist government to flight. 

Four republican governments now have bowed 
to the dictators:in a period of twelve months. 

Austria bowed first, then Czechoslovakia. The 
government of China was driven from pillar to 
post by the Japanese. Republican Spain today 
finds its government driven from Barcelona and 
a Fascist victory imminent. 

The drive of aggression—against which the 
United States proposed action in 1931 only to 
meet a cold shoulder from Great Britain—prom- 
ises to continue over much of the world. 


Fear Fascist Penetration 
Into Latin America 


The American Department of State little con- 
ceals its apprehension over the prospect that the 
ideas that have been sweeping Europe and Asia 
will penetrate to Latin America. This apprehen- 
sion is increased with the victory of Fascism in 
Spain, mother country to most of Latin America. 
Already the Fascist nations are offering a market 
for raw materials of Latin American nations that 
the United States—possessed of an over-abun- 
dance itself—cannot buy. 

The drive of aggressors that is continuing over 
the world started in 1931 when Japan moved into 
Manchuria. Henry L. Stimson, American Secre- 
tary of State, took a strong line in protesting, 
and sought cooperation from other powers in 
resisting the Japanese aggression. At the time, 
Sir John Simon, then as now a power in British 
diplomacy, gave the United States the cold 
shoulder. 

As Hitler came to power, toppling the Versailles 
treaty clause by clause, Congress decided that 
the United States would do well to tend to its 
knitting at home—letting a worid not interested 
in China take care of its own troubles. 

So the American neutrality act came into be- 
ing. This act bars trade in munitions of war 
in the event of war and leaves with the President 
discretion in naming other war materials that 
may be embargoed except to nations paying cash 
and providing their own transportation. 

When Italy “took” Ethiopia, the United States 
invoked the neutrality act, barring munitions 
sales to Italy, as well as to Ethiopia. 

How Neutrality Law 
Has Affected Wars 

By the time aggressor nations were ready to 
aid civil war in Spain the United States was 
heavily sold on neutrality and Congress by over- 
whelming vote barred trade in munitions both 
with the insurgents and the republican govern- 
ment. Great Britain and, France did the same, 
leaving the established government with uncer- 
tain access to supplies. 

Then, when Japan set out to “take” China 
without the formality of a declaration of war the 
United States was so uncertain about neutrality 
that the neutrality law was not invoked to bar 
munitions sales to either the Japanese or Chinese. 
Since Japan controlled the seas and the avenues 
of trade into China, she freely purchased the 
essential materials needed by her. 

Today the United States Government is uncer- 
tain about what to do with its neutrality law. 

The President would like to have the law 
changed to give him more discretion in deciding 
whether to help or to hinder aggressors or de- 
fenders. But Mr. Roosevelt is not asking Con- 
gress for this change because he is informed that 
Congress might tighten up the terms of a neu- 
trality law that has had such a varied history. 


This law expires automatically in May unless 
renewed. Around the issue of its renewal is ex- 
pected to rage a debate that may help to clear 
the air of foreign policy mysteries and decide 
what should be the American attitude toward 
what is going on in the world 
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Revising Bank Controls . . . Britains Economic Woes .. : 
A Russo-German Deal? ...New Aijids for Business 


President Roosevelt is being 
urged to support a plan to abol- 
ish the office of Comptroller of 
the Currency—the chief bank 
examination agency of the Gov- 
ernment — in the interest of 
more stream-lined policing of 
the banking system. Present 
bank examiners are described as 
“arbitrary” and a deterrent to ef- 
fective use of the credit ma- 
chinery. 
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Confidential advices reaching 
high quarters here are that the 
internal economic position of 
Great Britain is more shaky than 
appears on the surface and offers 
a possible major threat to the 
present recovery movement with- 
in the United States. Strong 
action may be required in Brit- 
ain to prevent a runaway flight 
of capital. 


x * ® 


Word is going the New Deal 
rounds that Mr. Roosevelt is to 
screen a definite shift toward the 
right in underlying Government 
policy by appointments of left 
wingers to important and well- 
paid Government jobs. The 
story is that the President is let- 
ting intimates know that he is 
much more impressed by the 





conservative swing of last No- 
vember’s election than published 
reports have indicated. 


x* * * 


Whispers are heard in well-in- 
formed diplomatic and military 
quarters that all the maneuver- 
ing to bring on a German-Rus- 
sian clash may end up with a 
deal between those two nations 
rather than a war. Diplomats 
agree that “something 1s up” in 
the relations between those two 
totalitarian nations. 


x * * 


The vast Department of Com- 
merce, in the Government dog- 
house since the days of Herbert 
Hoover, already is showing signs 
of revived activity under the ad- 
ministration of Harry Hopkins. 
Reports on economic matters 
that had been pigeonholed or 
dropped in the waste basket now 
are finding their way to the 
White House. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull and Henry Wallace 
are heading for a clash over this 
country’s reciprocal trade agree- 
ment policy. A vast hoard of 
11,000,000 bales of cotton, piled 
up waiting on a market that 
keeps contracting, is driving the 


+ 








Secretary of Agriculture toward 
support of a policy of subsidized 
export in violent clash with the 
Secretary of State’s trade agree- 
ment plan. 


x * * 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee likely will take 
up life insurance next, early in 
February, and go into questions 
about the stee/ and oil industries 
in March and April, respectively. 


x* * * 


A high official of one Central 
American government is 1eported 
in Nazi sources to be en route to 
Germany to negotiate a land sale 
for development of rubber in his 
country by Germans. 
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Representative Sumners, of 
Texas, may advocate suspension 
of patent monopoly rights on 
labor-saving devices as a means 
of reducing technological unem- 
ployment. Other members of the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee appear lukewarm to 
the idea. 


x * 


Twenty-five million dollars of 
new capital recently made avail- 


+ 





able to the Export-Import Bank 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with very little 
publicity, will be used to help 
American firms retain markets 
in Latin America, Washington 
hears. The 25 million is only a 
drop in the bucket compared to 
the total that Government com- 
merce experts would like to pour 
into the trade battle. 


x * * 


Some Latin American diplomats 
would not be surprised to see a 
strong American reaction against 
the visit that Col. Fulgencio 
Batista, Cuba’s “strong man”, is 
to pay to Mexico before long. 
The projected visit is reported 
to be disturbing to officialdom. 


* < @ 


Administration economists, pre- 
dicting that indexes of indus- 
trial production for this month 
may show a drop of six points 
or more below December, are 
even more optimistic than they 
were a few months ago regard- 
ing the outlook for the rest of 
the year. They forecast that na- 
tional income in 1939 may re- 
gain 1937 peaks, the highest for 
any year since 1929. 
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A HALT IN “PLANNING”... DEFINING FOREIGN POLICY... 
DR. CALVER'S AUTOGRAPHS ...860 MORE HANDSHAKES 


+ dent explained, that was established in 1776, 


| wn it from “Steve” Early, White House 4 
Secretary, the President’s plans for Congress 
are all in. 

What that means is simply that three weeks 
from the time the 76th Congress convened, 
President Roosevelt wiped his slate clean of 
legislative recommendations. *Evidently, as far 
as the Chief Executive is concerned, Congress 
will have to ferret out its own recommendations 
on those problems it may find pressing. 

Just to keep the record straight, in the month 
of January, White House messengers braved 
snow, sleet, hail, rain and sun to carry the fol- 
lowing Presidential views as news to Congress: 


A $552,000,000 special 
national defense pro- 
gram; 

A plan to broaden the 
social security act, to 
speed up payment of old age pensions; 

A plan for a broad national health program, 
submitted for approval without recommenda- 
tion for passage; 

Suggestions for railroad rehabilitation legis- 
lation; ; 

A plan to extend the $2,000,000,000 currency 
stabilization fund with powers to cut the gold 
value of the dollar, 

And a proposal to reorganize the Federal 
Communications Commission and the act under 
which it operates. 

One issue that remained under cover was the 
possibility of White House pressure for the 
Government Reorganization Bill. 

But if the President was willing to call a 4 
halt to outlining work for Congress, he seemed 
to have no intention of stopping work at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. His daily calling list 
still remained its unique swollen self. Out of 
taxicabs and limousines popped Cabinet mem- 
bers, diplomats, business men, legislative and 
fiscal aides, and an assortment of Government 
officials, with a goodly showing of generals and 
admirals. 

At his press conferences the President was 
still treated to a semi-weekly barrage of as- 
sorted questions on all manner of subjects. 

From his Ovai Study he continued to send 
up fresh appointments to Capitol Hill. Oc- 
casionally one, such as his appointment of 
former Representative Amlie, of Wisconsin, to 
a post on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
brought indignant comment from many legis- 
lators, who thought the appointee too far Left 
of the political line. 

From his well stocked desk tray one day the 
President fished out a report by the National 


The Requests 
That Have Gone 
To Congresss 





Resources Committee proposing expansion and 
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THE MARCH OF DIMES 


Barbara Councilor and Ethel Haberkorn, workers 
in the White House mail room, attempting to keep 
up with the flood of dimes which is pouring into 
the Executive Mansion. The contributions will be 
added to the fund being built up to fight infantile 
paralysis. 





coordination of Government scientific research 
facilities. 


A Definition of 
Our Policy on 
Foreign Affairs 


The next day the 
Presidential hand dis- 
patched a report of the 
Joint Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Philippine 
Affairs, recommending that the Islands be 
granted trade preferences by the United States 
for 15 years after attaining their independence 
in 1946. Prominent by its absence was any men- 
tion of proposals floating around the Capital 
that the independence be postponed in view of 
Japan’s “New Order” in East Asia. 

That might very well come under the head- 
ing of Foreign Affairs, a topic on which the 
Chief Executive expanded one day at precisely 
4:12 p.m. His cue for a brief commentary on 
the nation’s foreign policy came with a ques- 
tion whether the embargo on arms to the Spanish 
Republic (loyalists) was consistent with the 
traditional United States foreign policy. That 
seemed to remind the President of a newspaper 
article in which it was suggested that the 
nation have a hard and fast foreign policy able 
to meet every demand made upon it whether 
it be next month or next year. However, the 
President made it quite plain that the reverse, 
a flexible policy, was as undesirable as the hard 
and fast one. 


So what is the policy? fhe policy, the Presi- 





| 
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and that has been developed ever since then. 
Since the Founding Fathers obviously didn’t 
use bald English in stating the policy, millions 
of hairs have been split by historians ever since. 
Last week’s Presidential statement will provide 
them with another hair. 

Three days after his treatise on foreign policy 
the President asked Congress for a $50,000,000 
emergency appropriation for purchase of 565 
new combat planes for the Army. 

On the lighter side of the Presidential diary, 
mention might be made of the fact that he 
shook hands with 860 persons one evening in 
the parlor of the White House. The occasion 
was the annual reception for officials of the 
regular Government departments and agencies. 

The affair, of course, was strictly formal, tails 
and white tie, despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s hint to 
the press that Congressmen might go to the 
White House receptions in any kind of gar- 
ments they chose “and be just as welcome”. As 
a matter of fact, she thought the President 
would be as glad as any Congressman not to 
have to wear tails and a white tie—but she 
thought there would be “a perfect storm in 
Congress” if Congressional receptions were 
made less formal than other receptions. 


With a steady flow of 
silver into the White 
House—dimes for the in- 
fantile paralysis fund— 
the’ President and Mrs, 
Roosevelt swelled the fund by making a per- 
sonal appearance at a horse show and a theatri- 
cal “command performance”. 


Dimes Flow in 
To Aid Victims 
Of Paralysis 


Treasured by Dr. George W. Calver, Con- 
gress’ official doctor, is an autographed photo- 
graph of President Roosevelt and Vice Presi- 
dent Garner. Signing first, the Vice President 
wrote: “To ‘Doc’ Calver—Thanks for making 
me try to behave”. After reading that inscrip- 
tion, the President wrote: “To ‘Doc—Keep 
on trying”. 

In his own scrapbook the President can paste 
a clipping which informs him that a poll of 
49,343 New York boys and girls, rated him as 
the most loved man in the world. After the 
President, the boys chose God, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. The girls were 
of the same opinion, only they placed Lincoln 
ahead of Washington. 

Down in Texas, a poll of American college 
students taken by University of Texas publi- 
cations showed that a majority approve Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's policies—but hope he won't 
try to run for a third term. 

DEREK Fox 
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IMPEACHMENT? 


Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, of New Jersey, author 
of a House resolution calling for an investigation 
to determine whether impeachment of Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins is warranted. The 
resolution also called for investigation of the offi- 
cial conduct of Immigration 
Houghteling and Labor 
Reilly, 


Commissioner 
Department Solicitor 
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A WPA WAGE CUT 
OR FEWER JOBS? 





WPA faces a dilemma: Should 
it cut wages or discharge workers 
if its funds are curtailed? Here is 
a view of the newest relief puzzle. 











OW that Congress has decided to reduce the 

amount of money requested by the President 

for the Works Progress Administration, that 

agency will face a problem common in private 
business. 

The WPA will have to decide whether it is 
better to maintain wages and cut employment 
or to maintain employment and cut wages. 

Actually, this statement over-simplifies the WPA 
problem, for the $150,000,000 reduction in the ap- 
propriation will certainly mean some reduction in 
relief rolls. But WPA could lessen the necessary 
reduction in relief rolls by reducing wages at the 
same time. 

An examination of WPA policy in the past 
shows it never has cut wages in order to give 
work relief to more persons. 

The WPA was established ».s an alternative to 
the less expensive dole system of relief. The 
intent has been to offer jobs to some, not all, of 
the needy unemployed at a living wage. 


, Present Wage Rate 
Regarded As Minimum 


At present, the average WPA worker receives 
$52.50 a month. Since he usually supports a wife 
and two children, the feeling has been that this 
represents a minimum living wage. 

Suggestions that WPA wages be reduced in 
order to extend work relief benefits to more 
persons usually are directed at the highest wage 
brackets. The scale runs from $98.70 to $26 a 
month. 

However, the highest wages go only to the two 
or three per cent of WPA workers in the profes- 
sional or technical classes. And only a few of 
these in New York city, where living costs are 
highest, earn $98.70. 

About eighty per cent of WPA workers are in 
the unskilled class where the wage scale runs 
from $55 to $26 a month, depending on the sec- 
tion of the country in which the worker lives. 

Thus, reductions at the top of the wage scale 
would mean only a minute saving. 

A blanket wage reduction for all WPA workers 
would mean a considerable Saving, however. 


Cut of $1 a Month 
Would Hire 50,000 


If, for example, WPA had three million persons 
on its rolls and cut wages an average of one dol- 
iar per man per month, the saving would be 
three million dollars. 

With three million dollars, WPA can emp! 
fifty thousand persons for a month. 

A two-dollar wage cut would provide money 
for one hundred thousand additional perso 
and so forth. 

It has been suggested also that WPA might 
engineer savings by reducing its non-labor costs 
which now amount to $8.50 per man per month 

Reducing non-labor costs, however, becomes 
chiefly a matter of supplying less materials and 
tools. And the conten lent 





tion of careful stude 
is that this might mean a return to the widely 
criticized “leaf-raking” projects of early WPA 
days. 

Thus far the administration has not decided 
what to do about these various possibilitie 
Making a decision is difficult, because the admin- 
istration does not know exactly how much money 
it will have to spend. 











Congress has agreed to grant 150-million do! 
lars less than WPA says it needs. But t p 
bility exists that the President may be allow 
to ask for more money later See. Newsgr: 


on page 9.) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
they enable airplane factories 
now idle to resume production. 


THE PERKINS CHARGES 


Secretary of Labor Perkins, to- 
gether with two officials of the 
Labor Department was involved 
directly in Congressional devel- 
opments when a resolution was 
introduced in the House accus- 
ing her and the other officials 
of being guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors for failing to 
deport Harry Bridges, West 
Coast C. I. O. leader who is as- 
cused of being a Communist. 

Other news from administra- 
tive agencies concerned fiscal and 
business developments. 


A RECORD IN FINANCING 


Acting for the United States 
Housing Authority, the Treasury 
offered a 100-million-dollar issue 
of 5-year notes for public sale. 
The issue was oversubscribed 
28-fold, a record in government 
financing. This offering, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau said, may be 
the beginning of similar finan- 
cial transactions to be conducted 
by the Treasury for other Fed- 
eral agencies such as the RFC, 
which have authority to sell their 
securities on the open market. 

An inquiry into the problem 
of the private sale of security 
issues to institutional investors 
was begun by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as part of 
its studies for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 


A DROP IN TRADE 


A report of the Commerce De- 
partment showed that our exports 
last year were about the same 
as in 1937 in volume but were 
about 8 per cent less in value, 
while imports were 29 per cent 
smaller in volume and 36 per cent 
less in value than in 1937. 

Also of direct interest to in- 
dustry was the report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on 
phosphate resources recommend- 
ing intensified development of 
national mineral resources and 
expansion of TVA fertilizer pro- 
duction. 

Early in the week the Senate, 
by a vote of 58 to 27, approved the 
President’s nomination of Harry 
L. Hopkins to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Senate controversy again was 
stirred up, however, by the nomi- 
nation of Thomas R. Amlie, 
Wisconsin Progressive, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, as the week 
closed, ordered a hearing upon 
the nomination. 





| ment, 








Wecmsgra EASING THE BURDEN OF PRIVATE DEBT: 
WHAT FEDERAL LOANS AND POLICIES HAVE DONE 


\ ULTIPLIED billions of good Amer- ¢ late the use of credit by artificial % 


ican dollars- 
before—today are 
chance to go to work 

Only if ways are found to put those 
dollars to work can ways be found 
to put the nation’s idle men to work 
and the nation’s abundant resources 
to use. 

Yet the week-by-week reports of 
the Federal Reserve Board show that 
American business is finding use for 
fewer and fewer dollars in the form 
of bank loans. 

The month-by-month reports of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion show that American industry 


more than 
looking 


ever 
for a 





Dollars looking for work. 
Deflation or inflation? How 
Government helps one big 
group solve its problem of 
debt and new capital. 











seldom has sought so few dollars in 
new money for use in replenishing 
capital or in constructing new plant. 

Only individuals financing con- 
struction of new homes, and Govern- 
financing jobs for 


some otf | 


those on relief, are coming into the | 


market for larger numbers of dollars 
to do work that can mean jobs for 
the jobless and use for idle plant and 
idle resources. 

Banks and large corporations alike 
are bulging with cash. 


Problems of Unused 
Money and Men 


The anomaly of vasi quantities of 
idle money, large numbers of idle 
men and an Over-abundance of un- 
used plant and unused resources con- 
tinues to confront the nation. 

How can that money and those 
men and these resources be brought 
into employment? 

President Roosevelt revealed to 
newspaper men back in 1934 that 
when in 1933 he faced a somewhat 
similar problem, two courses con- 
fronted him. He could drive for a 
quick deflation to wipe out or reduce 
drastically the debts that stood as a 
barrier across the path of recovery. 
Or, he could try to float the country 
through a measure of inflation to a 


| new price level where existing debis 
would no longer stand as a barrier | 


and where new debts could be cre- 
ated and supported, thereby giving 
work for idle money. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained that he 
soon discovered that no machinery 
existed through which existing debts 
could be reduced, if there was to be 
a drive to bring deflation to a speedy 
and successful end. Nothing could 
be done by Government to force cred- 
itors to adjust the contracts they 
held against debtors. 

The result was a deliberate at- 
tempt by Governmen: to bring about 
an inflation in the use of credit, 
through its own borrowing and 
spending, as a means of floating the 
country over the debt barrier. Gov- 
ernment debt has been increased 





| more than twenty billions of dollars | 


| in the process. 


Yet today 
debt remains high, the price 
still is at a plane that makes the go- 
ing rough for many debtors, business 
activity is not at boom levels and 
Government debt is vastly increased. 

At the same time Congress is shy- 


| ing at the idea of engaging in an- 


| 


other attempt by Government to in- 








all its branches. 
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private | 
level | 


means. 

Again the alternative of deflation 
of debt or attempted artificial infla- 
tion of credit confronts officials. This 
time there is the record of one ex- 
perience by Government with debt 
adjustment and with refinancing 
after debt adjustment to suggest 
what might be a new approach to 
the recovery problem. 

The problem of old debt has been 
particularly acute in agriculture. 

It is in agriculture that the strong- 
est demand has arisen for inflation- 
ary measures to ease the burden of 
interest payments on real estate debt 
and debts created to finance produc- 
tion. In an effort to lessen that pres- 
sure, the Government moved through 
the Farm Credit Administration to 
refinance real estate debt by inducing 
creditors to accept Government bonds 
in exchange for the mortgages they 
held. The Government then accepted 
new mortgages on a lower interest 
basis and on the basis of amortiza- 
tion of the loan. 

Through this effort, and owing to 
| a period of rising income, the real 
estate debt in agriculture has been 
reduced from $9,214,000,000 in 1930 to 
$7,082,000,000 at the start of 1938— 
a reduction-of about 25 per cent. In- 
terest charges on debt were cut even 
more. 

But still there remained many 
farmers on the ragged edge, facing 
disaster. Many of these farmers 
were being forced from their farms 
to find a haven on the Government’s 
relief rolls. Debt usually was the 
cause, 

To meet that problem the Govern- 
ment created new machinery to 
bring about adjustment. 


Debt Adjustments 


As Possible Remedy 


This machinery took the form of 
county debt adjustment committees, 
now operating under Government 
supervision in most of the counties 
of the nation. The farmer, burdened 
with debts that threaten to ruin him, 
can take his troubles to the adjust- 
ment committee in his county, rep- 
resenting debtor and creditor inter- 
ests, and can seek a way out. 

Temporary debt adjustment ma- 
ehinery, during thercrisis years of 
1933 and 1934, resulted in a reduc- 
tion of $150,000,000 in the debts that 
were forcing thousands of individual 
farmers from their farms. 

Since July, 1935, the Government 
has maintained adjustment machin- 
ery on an organized basis. In this 
period between July, 1935, and No- 
vember, 1938, these committees have 
handled 147,656 cases involving rela- 
tions of debtors and creditors. In 44.- 
584 of those cases debts were ad- 
justed downward. 

Involved were debts amounting to 
more than $300,000,000—debts on real 
estate, on livestock, on farm equip- 
ment and debts incurred through in- 
stallment purchases. If creditors had 
pressed for full payment a large pro- 
portion of the affected farmers would 
have been forced into bankruptcy 
and would have become relief cases. 


Debt Burdens Cut 
79 Million Dollars 


Debt adjustment committees 


, brought about a reduction of $79,- 


000,000 in the total of $300,000,000 of 
debt involved, or about 25 per cent. 
Interest charges often were reduced 
along with reduction in principal. 


But this was only half of the op- 
eration, 
Farmers with debts adjusted still 


faced the problem of financing their 
production in order to meet the obli- 
gations that remained. This meant 
new loans or new capital. The deot 
adjustment committees found that 
once old debts were placed on a bet- 
ter basis the debtor often could ob- 
tain new credit from private lenders 
to finance his continued operations. 
Where private credit was not avail- 
able the Government itself met the 
need with “rehabilitation loans.” 

Here, too, was another venture by 
Government into a field of credit use 
that suggests to many officials a les- 
son that might be applied more 
widely. 

In more than 600,000 cases the 
Farm Security Administration has 
found farmers thoroughly deflated, 
without possessions and about to be 
forced to accept relief. These farm 
families might be considered the 


| poorest of credit risks that could be 


| found. 

Yet the FSA, in order to help these 
destitute farmers get a start that 
would keep them off relief, made 
credit advances averaging $323 a 
family, enabling the farmers to buy 
seed and feed and necessary tools 
as well as essential livestock. Loans 
amounting to $210,000,000 have been 
made on this basis and already $51.,- 
500,000 of that loan tota] has been 
paid back. Estimates are that the 
Government will recover 80 per cent 

| of the money it advanced, instead of 
acquiring a permanent relief popula- 








—Harris & Ewing 
W. W. ALEXANDER 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE? 


The millions of dollars in credit extended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to farmers desiring a new start in life are being cited by 
some Government economists as a program which might be offered 
to business men, The experience of such agencies as the Farm 


Underwood & Underwood 


F. F. HILL 


Security Administration, headed by W. W. Alexander, and the 
Farm Credit Administration under its Governor, F. F. Hill, ranks 
high in the estimation of these economists. 





+ 
tion that would use up $200,000,000 
| private debtors in industry or in busi- 


each six months. 


These two ventures into old debt | 


adjustment and new debt creation | 
are attracting increased official at- 
tention. In those ventures may lie | 
an important lesson. 

This possible lesson arises from the 
fact that while Government is op- 
erating machinery to help farm 
debtors adjust their debts, no com- 


parable machinery is available for | 


ness, whose problems often are 
equally acute, and much more vital 


| to the operation of the industrial and 


business machinery of the nation. 
Bankruptcy always is open to the 
debtor and Congress in recent years 
has remodeled bankruptcy laws. 
But business men who avail them- 
selves of the bankruptcy court to 


| to make 


avenues of credit thereafter are 


closed, 


Much old debt of the 1929 boom | 


period is held by closed banks of the 


| nation. 


Receivers for those banks, repre- | 


senting the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, are continuing to press for full 
payment of the debts owed the banks. 
No machinery is available for adjust- 
ing the debts of these business 


debtors comparable to the machinery - 


for adjustment of farm debtors. 


Neither is the Government making | 


new credit available to business men 
in any way comparable to its effort 
new credit available to 
farmers who want to make a new 


Start in life. 
Financing Aids 
Needed for Business 


This situation finally is attracting 
attention in Congress. 


+ clear themselves of debt find that the ¢ tem, either operating through the 


Government or independent of the 
Government. 

Adolph A. Berle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and an adviser to thé 
President on economic matters, is ad: 
vocating a capital credit banking 
Structure. Chairman William 0O; 
Douglas, of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has worked out 
a plan for such a system. Marriner 
S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors, is ac- 
tively interested in the problem of 
providing credit for new and old 
business. 

Business men themselves, however, 
often are burdened with debt carried 
over from the 1929 period that re- 
tards them from new ventures. 

How to adjust this old debt on the 
basis of present realities and how 


| then to provide the machinery for 
| advance of new credit for capital 


President Roosevelt has called at- | 


tention to the fact that there exists 
in this country no effective machin- 
ery for financing the capital needs 
of enterprises needing less than $1,- 
000,000. Some change has been made 
in the regulations of the Comptroller 


| of the Currency to permit commercial 


banks to make amortized capital 
loans, backed by bonds of going con- 
cerns, but thus far there is little 


evidence that banks are making loans 


of that type. Instead, the volume of 
bank credit extended tc usiness is 
contracting. 

The result is new interest in crea- 
tion of an intermediate credit sys- 


| 
| 


purposes remains a Major govern- 
mental problem. 

Government experience in the 
farm field is held to show that 
through a combination of old debt 
and new debt creation, based upon 
existing conditions, there can be a 
stimulation to enterprise and a reali- 
zation of a return on the loans that 
is much less costly than continued 
direct outlays for work relief and 
public works costing billions each 
year. 

Use of the investment instead of 
the spending principle provides stim- 
ulus for business and involves much 
less danger to Government credit. 
Officials also stress that this method 
is less costly to the taxpayer. 























The Ford is 





Field” be 
ship in volume preduction, and insists upon rigid 
standards of precision manufacture. Ford owns 
and controls the manufacturing rights in North 
and South America for the famous Johansson 
gage blocks — world-wide accepted standards of 
measurement. 





The Ford is “The Quality Car in the Low Price 
Field” because of its V-type 8-cylinder engine. 
Only Ford has found a way to make a car with 
a V-8 engine to sell at a low price. 





The Ford is “The Quality Car in the Low Price Field” 
because it is built of exceptionally good ma- 
terials. 63 different kinds of quality steel, many 
of them made in the Ford plant, are used in the 
building of Ford cars. 


“The Quality Car in the Low Price 


cause Ford pioneered fine craftsman- 


The final, distinguishing mark of “The Quality Car 
in the Low Price Field” is its modern design. 


On three Ford “torture tracks,” other test cars are 
literally driven to death over rocks, cobbles, concrete 
humps — then torn down to measure wear and to 


search for signs of strain. 


No Ford car can leave the assembly line until its 
parts have passed 6350 separate gage inspections — 


“The Quality Car 
In The Low Price Field’ 


is not just an advertising slogan. It 
grew out of the car itself and its service 
to owners. It is your guide to getting more 


for your money. Here are the reasons: 





many of them held to limits of one ten-thousandth 


of an inch. 


We could save a lot of money by skimping on tests. 
But a car built without them wouldn’t be a Ford car. 





And we aim constantly to build a better car—a 
car that will give you more and more for your money. 
But you pay no more. Ford prices are still low — 





and even lower than they look, when you realize the 





desirable equipment they include. 





Both construction and appearance prove that the 
Ford V-8 is “The Quality Car in the Low Price Field.” 








Like the Lincoln-Zephyr and the Mercury, it has 
beauty of line and proportion which reflects the 
inner quality of the car. 


“ “ “ 


/, are not satisfied simply to build all the quality 
we can into our cars. We prove tite fact that it’s 
there. Probably no car is more thoroughly tested 
than the Ford. 


For example, Ford alone has built a huge weather 
tunnel, where test cars must face the world’s worst 
weather — endure sleet storms, sand storms, cloud- 
bursts — in order that the Ford you buy may serve 
you well under every condition. 


FORD 


MOTOR 


FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 





s and bump 
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LOW FORD PRICES 
INCLUDE EQUIPMENT 


Both the Ford V-8 and the De Luxe Ford V-8 come 
guards, spare 
tire, cigar lighter, twin horns, dual windshield 
wipers, and headlight beam indicator on instrument 
panel, at no extra charge. De Luxe cars also have 
an extra tail light and sun visor, de luxe steering 
wheel, glove compartment lock, clock, and rustless 


steel wheel bands, at no extra charge. 











COMPANY 


AND LINCOLN 


MOTOR CARS 
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The Question 


+ 


Sen. Arthur Capper 


Kansas; Former Governor; 
Member, Senate Committees on 
Agriculture, Finance and 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 
ISSENSIONS in the Republican 
Party today are not as much in 
evidence as in the late "Twenties 


There is, of course, a struggle for , 


leadership. But that is a healthy 
sign, not an alarming one. Its only 
danger lies in the possible attempt of 
a@ very small group in the party to 


| 





take leadership for special privilege. | 


That cannot be allowed. 

In a country of this size and popu- 
lation, a national party cannot hope 
to have unanimity on all questions 
of public policy. But it is my judg- 
ment that Republicans can get to- 
gether on some fundamental and 
vital issues, and turn all party ener- 
gies on essentials in the next few 


years, and in a way that will give us*} 


government by, and for, the people. 

Among these essentials I would say 
are these: 

Preserve our form of government 
as a representative democracy; that 
means a last-ditch fight against un- 
due centralization of political power 
in bureaucracies that lead to dic- 
tatorship, also against allowing un- 
due concentration of economic power 
through attempting to deal locally 
with purely national problems. 

The present wild spending policy 





is bound to wreck the nation and | 
bring representative democracy to an | 


end. It should be replaced with the 


sound policy of balancing the budget | 


within a reasonable time. 

Proceed cautiously along any road 
which would substitute an European 
foreign policy for an Americaii for- 
eign policy for the United States. 
Above everything else we must mind 
our own business and keep out of 
foreign wars. 

Oppose any and all undue central- 
ization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but avoid the pitfall of at- 


tempting to return to a confederation 


of States in preference to a nation 


composed of the people of the several | 


States. 


William $s. Murray 


New York City; Chairman, New 
York Republican State Commit- 
tee, 


Answers: 


UDGING from the results of the 
last election, I believe that what- 
ever differences of opinion there 
might be in the Republican Party are 








Harris & Ewing 
GOV. GEORGE D. AIKEN 





Republican Party is still in the mi- 
nority and, therefore, an opposition 
party. No program that it could 


adopt would stand any chance of | 


being enacted into a law, with a 
Democratic President and a heavy 
majority in both houses of Congress. 

To me, therefore, the wise course 
for the Republican members of Con- 
gress to follow is a realistic one, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
it is a minority party and, therefore, 
an opposition party; that it should 
seek to amend legislation proposed 
by the majority where amendments 
are justified and vote against legis- 
lation that is unwise. 

There will be enough in the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1940 
to formulate a program in the light 
of the history of the present and 
next session of Congress, and the acts 
of the majority party and its admin- 
istration in the meantime. 





L. D. Summerfield 


Reno, Nev.; Republican National 
Committeeman for Nevada, 


answers: 


HE chief causes of dissension in 
the Republican Party are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Geographic: 

(1) From a very conservative New 
England viewpoint, through a more 
moderate Middle West, to a very pro- 
gressive Far West. Try and strike an 


| average. 


(2) The desire for sectional advan- 
tage without due regard for the na- 
tional result: Cotton and tobacco in 


| the South, manufacturers in the 


of such minor nature as not to be | 


serious. 

The great remedy for healing vari- 
ances of opinion is success. The Re- 
publican Party is gaining in strength 
every day. With every citizen of the 
United States having the earnest de- 
sire to preserve our form of govern- 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM S. MURRAY 








North, silver in the Mountain States, 
agriculture in the Middle West, etc. 

(b) The clash in viewpoint of older 
members who have directed affairs 
for many years and who think that 
the former era can be revived as was, 


with younger members who believe | 


the New Deal objectives in general 
were good and inevitable, but butch- 
ered, and that gains under them 
should be consolidated and retained. 

The most effective healing method 











is to fight it out within the party. | 


A good scrap is a sign of health. 
Most of our progress in controversial 
fields has been through constructive 
compromises. Such compromises will 
solve present difficulties. 





A. K. Stiles 


Caicago, Ill.; Republican State 
Chairman for Illinois, 
answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
CAN sincerely say that here in 
Illinois we do not have much 
cause for dissension. 
time in the many years of a turbu- 
lent and tempestuous political his- 
tory, the Republican Party is united 


| and all factions, of which we now 


ment, I am sure the present victories | 


of the Republican Party indicate the 
direction and temper of public opin- 
ion. 

Of course, there are many different 
views as to how we can best get out 
of the present difficulties, but I do 
not feel that these views are in seri- 
ous conflict with each other, because 
the main objective of obtaining 
fundamental recovery in this coun- 
try inevitably points to Republican 
leadership. 


Sen. Clyde M. Reed 


Kansas; Former Governor; 
Member, Senate Committees on 
Interstate Commerce and on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 
THINK there is less 
within the Republican Party than 


dissension 


there has been for a good many 
years. Even with its increased mem- 
bership in the present Congress, the 






George D. Aiken 


Governor of Vermont, 
} 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


ISSENSION in the Republican 
Party has been greatly magni- 
| fied. It is confined to a very small 
minority, some of whom unfortu- 
nately are high in authority and in 
a position to create the impression 
that the party is split wide open. But 
the millions who comprise the rank 
and file of the party are pretty much 
of the same mind. 

The rift which was so pronounced 

| a year ago has been largely healed 
in the past twelve months, as evi- 
denced by the results of the Novem- 
ber 8 elections. 

Time will heal this condition, be- 
cause those few who are out of step 
with the great majority will either 
pass out of the picture completely 
or come to a realization that we must 
take into consideration both the 
needs of the country and the wishes 
of the voters as well. 

We cannot turn back and we can- 
not ignore the expressed wishes of 
the people for sound, progressive and 
honest government. 





Rep. John Taber 


New York; Ranking Minority 
Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations; Delegate to 
Republican National 
Convention, 1936, 


answers: 


T is the same old story—the dis- 

sensions do not relate to the fun- 
damental principles as a general 
rule, but entirely to personal jeal- 
ousies and personal animosities, 
most of which would evaporate if 





~—Harris & Ewing 
REP, JOHN TABER 





the people concerned would have 
the courage to tell the truth about 
the Roosevelt administration. 

It has always been a favorite pas- 
time of those who approach the 
problem of government as Mr. 
Roosevelt does from a_ shallow 


| Standpoint, to use the words “pro- 





For the first | 


| community made sacrifices in order | 


have a minimum, are working har- | 


moniously together. 

Nationally, there is some question 
as to just what position the party 
should take on various issues. There 
are those who want to outdeal the 
New Deal, those who want to return 
to the strong conservatism of the 
past, and those who are anxious to 
pursue a middle course. 

Most Repulicans realize, however, 
that they must oppose most of the 
foolish and unsound policies of the 
present administration. They realize 
that the pendulum of public opinion 
is swinging against the New Deal, 
and consequently swinging them mto 
office. 

The most effective force for heal- 
ing intra-party frictions and differ- 
ences will be the realization by most 
Republican leaders that a victory is 
inevitable in 1940 and that they had 
best unite for the good of the coun- 
try, as well as their own interests. 

The party, I am sure, will present 
a unified front in 1940. Visions of 
victory will bring about party sgli- 
darity. 


gressive”, “reactionary”, “liberal” 
and “conservative” for the purpose 
of drawing attention away from a 
lack of constructive ideas. 

The unwillingness of some mem- 
bers of the party to vote against 
things they know are bad and 
against which they talk has been a 
serious handicap. The people are 
ready to follow a sound, construc- 
tive leadership on the part of the 
Republican party, one which will 
give us all something to stand for. 

The battle in the Middle West— 
in Ohio, many districts in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and in the Mountain States 
—where the very best men in the 


to run on the Republican ticket, and 
where they denounced the vicious 


| practices and the lack of program of 
| the Roosevelt administration, is per- 
haps the best evidence of the proof | 


of what I have said. 

To Keep away from the use of the 
epithets with which Roosevelt de- 
ceived the people for a long time 


of the Week : 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





ANY DISSENSIONS 


————___— 


HOW CAN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HEAL 


WITHIN ITS RANKS? 





questions: 


Republican Party? 


and differences? 





Recent utterances by prominent members of the Repub- 
lican party with a view to bringing about a unified front 
in political campaign policies evoked widespread discussion. 

The issues raised in the differing views and the efforts 
of organization leaders to bring about party solidarity with 
a look ahead to the Presidential campaign of 1940 are of 

‘such public interest that The United States News asked 
leading Republicans for their opinions on the following 


1. What are the chief causes of dissension in the 


2. What, in your opinion, would be the most effec- 
tive methods of healing intra-party frictions 


The answers are presented on this page and the page fol- 
lowing. Others will be published in the next issue. 


(A symposium of views of leading Democrats in answer to. 
similar questions on differences within their ranks was pub- 
lished in the issues of January 16 and 23.) . 








on its ability to reconcile them. 
Making due allowance for this situ- 


"H.C. Jewett, Jr. 


ation, the Republican Party is defi- , 
nitely united in contrast to the Dem- | 


ocratic. And, comparatively speak- 
ing, we are no more divided than 


| our opponents in the clash of ideas 
| which does exist between the so- 


called conservative and liberal ele- 
ments. 

Last fall our party gave renewed 
confidence to the nation that the 
Republican label is a guarantee of 
a liberal, progressive type of govern- 


| ment, rather than a government of | 


reaction. I believe the most effective 


| course to ban intra-party differences 











and to subordinate personal ambi- | 


tions for the common good in what 
the country and the Republican 
Party need at this time. 





Leverett Saltonstall 


Governor of Massachusetts, 


answers: 
HE word “dissension” is too strong 
to describe*the differences which 
are no more marked in the Repub- 
lican Party today than naturally ex- 
ist in any party at any time. 

The business of a government con 
Sists in the adjustment of conflicting 
interests. Consequently, major 
party must embrace many opposing 
elements and its success will depend 


4 


is to continue serving notice that we 
propose to go forward, not back, in 


helping to achieve the goal of a well- | 


adjusted society. 

The spark which kindles the tire of 
any really great political campaign 
is the exposition of the thoughts of 
the average citizen. Such ideas can- 
not be produced by political dictators. 
They must come from the people 
themselves. Genuine unity will re- 
sult if we determine to the best of 
our ability how our people want their 
problems solved. 

Constructive discussion of policies 
is always proper but let us avoid 
mere fault-finding with our party 
“leadership.” We should make sure 
first that we ourselves are good fol- 
lowers. As one of these, each Repub- 
lican in any office of responsibility 
must give the average citizen com- 
plete assurance that his government 
is serving him honestly and provid- 


| the farm problem 





ing first for the man at the foot of | 


the hill. 
Looking ever forward, we must 
plan for the future. If we give our 


people the feeling of confidence that | 


we can and will solve their problems 
for them in a better way than can 
our Democratic opponents, then 


to support our candidates. 





Senator W. Warren 
Barbour 


New Jersey; Member, Senate 
Committees on Naval Affairs, 
Commerce and Rules, 


answers: 


—— is no fundamental dissen- 
sion within the Republican Party. 
Certain justifiable differences of 
opinion and convictions do exist. 
And it is a healthy sign that they do. 
A party which is so suppressed that 
individual convictions and opinions 
do not exist is a party of rubber 
stamps, incapable of freedom of con- 
science or originality of thought. It 
answers only to a master’s voice. 

The leadership of the Republican 
Party and, indeed, thoughtful Repub- 
licans everywhere recognize that 
changed conditions in the world and 
in this country call for re-appraisals 


| of social and economic problems—re- 


appraisals, however, which do not 


fundamentals, and which will not be 
misled by unsound economic vaga- 


| ries. 


The Republican Party is whole- 
heartedly in accord with the prin- 
ciples of sound, humanitarian legis- 
lation, and it will fight to keep this 
basic legislation not only alive but 
up-to-date. At the same time, it will 
avoid continual change, simply for 
the sake of change, however appar- 
ently strong at the moment the ap- 
peal may be of some new experiment. 

Many of the laws of recent years 
will stand—and they should do so. 
But many of them will have to be 
altered in the light of experience, im- 
proved, and the rough edges taken 
off. All of this, however, in the inter- 
of gaining ground, not losing it, 
for the Republican Party of today is 
a progressive, constructive force, 


est 


Aberdeen, S. D.; Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman for South 
Dakota, and Member, Executive 
Committee, Republican National 
Committee, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

O NOT KNOW of any party dis- 

sension in South Dakota or 
northwestern States of any kind or 
description. Policies and candidates 
in 1938 election were most favorably 
received by rank and file of Republi- 
can voters. 

The Western agricultural States 
are not critical of policies formed by 
National and Congressional leaders 
and at the same time Eastern in- 
terests are most sympathetic toward 
that must be 
solved by the Republicans in 1940 in 
a sound and practical manner. 

A successful fighting minority can 
brook no dissension or personalities 
within its ranks. 





James E. Watson 
Washington, D. C.; Senator from 


Indiana, 1916-33; Former Repub- | 


lican Leader of Senate; Chairman, 
Resolutions Committee, National 
Republican Convention, 1920, 


answers: 

ERMIT me to say that I do not be- 

lieve there are any serious causes 
of dissension in the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Some insist that they are conser- 
vatives and others insist that they 


| are progressives, but no definition of 


. ; | either term has ever been given of 
members of both parties are going | 





| controvert American traditions and | 


sufficient definiteness to enable a 
man to tell just which side of the 
line he is on. The truth about it is, 
the Republican Party has always 
been a progressive party from the 
day of its organization up to its over- 
whelming defeat in 1932, since which 
time it has been battling against the 
policies and practices of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

On the real fundamentals we all 
agree, though, of course, there are 


| share. 


differences of opinion as to what | 


might be called minor matters in 
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governmental policies. I think that 


| every Republican believes in uphold- 


ing the Constitution, in maintaining 
inviolate the integrity and power of 


| the Federal judiciary, in an adequate 


protective tariff, a sound currency, 
in avoiding entangling alliances with 
foreign nations, in preserving the 
power of the States, in local self-gov- 
ernment, and in all matters pertain- 
ing to social justice that really fall 


within the sphere of the national 
government. 
Differences in the party result 


largely because of the conflict of per- 
sonal ambition and the creation of 


| factional strite which is destructive 


ae 
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of party solidarity, and which if car- 
ried too far, are preventive of party 
success. 

In the campaign ane election last 


peared and the party got together on 
| the many problems involved which, 
| Strange as it may seem, were largely 
| matters of opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s program. In other words, the 
Democrats, being in, had the affirma- 
tive side of all of the issues, and it 
fell to the Republicans, being out, to 
oppose them where they believed 
| those policies to be destructive of 
either the basic ideas of our institu- 
tions or of our national prosperity. 

Up to a convention or a primary, 
the fights are all over persons, but 
aiter nominations the contest re- 
solves itself into one between parties 
and has reference to principles and 
policies. 

I have no doubt of the ability of 
the Republican Party to reconstruct 
its forces and to win a decisive vic- 
tory in 1940 in behalf of the sound 
fundamentals of our form of govern- 
ment. Principles do not change, they 
abide, while policies alter with 
changing events. 

My idea of progress is that prin- 
ciples shall be applied to new condi- 
tions as new conditions arise, which 
changes the application from time to 
time to meet new situations as they 
present themselves, and yet the prin- 
ciples remain the same. 





Cyrus McCormick 


Santa Fe, N. M.; Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman for New 
"Mexico; Newspaper Publisher; 
Former Vice President, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
ISSENSION is perhaps too harsh 
a word. Difference of opinion is 
due to natural differences between 
conservative and liberal viewpoint. 

The same differences exist in any 
political group and are not serious if 
they can be harmonized. The level 
of compromise indicates progress of 
opinion. 

I believe the average citizen is will- 
ing to see a compromise rather than 
a split. But a compromise must be 
a real mutual yielding, not super- 
ficial with one side gaining a hollow 
I believe the average Repub- 
lican is willing to accept any decent 
compromise which paves the way to 
victory. 


The most effective curative will be | 


for the so-called “Old Guard” Re- 
publicans to be willing to assign real 
responsibility to young men by put- | 
ting them forward and supporting | 
them and for so-called Liberals to 
realize that they need the guidance 
of older experience. 

I think the entire solution reduces 
to the personal equation. 


| 


Rep. Daniel A. Reed 





New York; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

HE so-called dissension within the 

party is much overemphasized by 
our opponents and has its origin in 
the personal ambition of a few 
would-be leaders who are more in- 
terested in their own political for- 
tunes than they are in advancing the 
interests of the Republican Party as 
an effective instrument of good gov- 
ernment.. It is my personal opinion 
that the rank and file of good citizens 
are neither misled nor deceived by 
the breast-beating of a few ambitious 
prima donnas. 

The so-called dissension within the | 
Republican Party isa myth. Instead 
of dissension, the recent election | 
demonstrated there was an irresisti- 
ble unity of spirit and action within 
the ranks of the Republican Party. 

So far as healing so-called intra- 
party frictions and differences is con- 
cerned, I know of no such irritations 
to be soothed within the party ex- 
cept.a few individual cases of itch for 
prominence, 


| 


year, dissension very largely disap- | 


| has 
| agencies, and whether or not one 1S 


TR. B. Creager 


tive Committee, Republican Na- 
tional Committee; Former Chair. 
man, Republican State Committee, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
QucH dissensions as exist in the 
| \ Republican Party are caused prin- 
cipally by personal jealousies and 
dislikes between certain leaders and 
to a certain extent by the fact that 
a small minority of those still calling 
themselves Republicans are as a 
| matter of fact New Dealers in sym- 
| pathy. 
| The jealousies and dislikes are 
} natural. They exist in all parties at 
| all times. They are not such as will 
| divide the party in the 1940 national 
| election after nominations are made, 
| The New Dealers still calling them- 
selves Republicans will be weeded out 
and will join the New Deal where 
they belong. 

There are no threatening dissen- 
sions in the Republican Party which 
will not be healed. I confidently ex- 
pect a united, militant and victorious 

| party in 1940. 








Harlan J. Bushfield 


Governor of South Dakota, 


answers: 

HERE are no real dissensions in 
| the Republican Party: The imag- 
ined dissension is that a certain por- 
tion of our party is concerned for 
fear they will not be termed liberals. 

The name liberal has been so mis- 
used and abused during the last eight 
years that it really has no meaning 
at the present time. That certain 
group of our party who are more 
concerned about whether they will 
be called liberal or not, or whether 
the Republican Party will be, are 
worried more over the forms than 
the substance. 

The Republican Party now stand 
as it did in the beginning, for tne 
principles of the people’s govern 
ment; for what is best for all the 
people. They have been the ones 
who have been the originators 
every worthwhile bit of progress that 
been made in governmental 


¢ 
OL 


termed a liberal or a conservative, or, 
as our opponents call us, a reaction- 
ary, is of no real moment. 

Every Republican leader who is 
either out of step or out of power 
with the party imagines that he rep- 
resents liberalism and that those in 
power, or in office, or in party posi- 
tions, are reactionaries. To put 1b 
another way, it is the old, old story 
of outs against the ins. 

In South Dakota the Republican 
Party achieved a complete victory, 
with not a single exception. We at- 
tained that, victory in spite of the 
fact that certain ones, who termed 
themselves liberals as above stated, 
jumped the reservation and joined 
the Democratic parade. The Repub- 
lican Party won hands down, because 
the people had faith in it to bring 
back sanity in government and gov- 
ernmental functions. 

We have no intra-party friction in 
South Dakota today, because those 
who fell into the groups above re- 
ferred to have gone over to the ene- 
mies. Our party is united and mili- 
tantly ready for 1940. 





C. B. Goodspeed 


Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, Republi- 
can National Committee 


answers: 

HE majority party has in the Pres- 
T ident an elected leader who is 
authorized to formulate the policy of 
his party. The minority party, om 
the other hand, only has a number 


| of men who are aspiring to leader- 


ship and, therefore, there is bound to 
be a conflict of personalities and dis- 
agreements as to policies. 

Although this makes it difficult to 
build an effective organization, it is 4 
healthy condition, as out of this sit- 
uation the best man is most likely to 
emerge as leader and the best poli- 
cies be developed. 

Republicans are united on the two 
most important and fundamental is- 
sues which are vital to this country—- 
the maintenance of our constitu- 
tional form of government and na- 
tional solvency. 

They are also united in the belief 
that the present Administration has 
deviated from these principles. 

If Republicans will unite in their 
efforts to preserve these fundamental 
principles of our Government regard- 


| less of clashing of personalities and 


differences of opinion regarding all 
other issues, the party will be an ef- 
fective political organization whic 
can render great service to this coun- 


try 


Additional answers appear 
on page 5.) 


Brownsville, Tex.; Member, Execu. 
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The Question of the Week: | 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


HOW CAN REPUBLICAN UNITY BE ASSURED? 


Rep. Robert F. Rich * 


Pennsylvania; Member, House 
Committee on Appropriations; 
Former Delegate to Republican 
National Convention, 


answers: 


HERE is no @dissension in the Re- 


publican Party. 


There may, however, 
ences of opinion, and naturall 
when we find our country in such 


deplorable condition as we find it 
today, with 12,000,000 people unem- 
; business 
de- 
stroyed; with a national debt hang- 
than 
thirty-nine and one-half billion dol- 
the Government go- 
ing in the red, since the first of July 


the 
almost 


confidence in 
this country 


ployed; 
men of 


ing over our heads of more 


lars, and with 


be differ- 





(Continued From Preceding Page. ) 
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up to the present time, ped vapeersnidl of happiness and prosperity lies 
* wit} } j ‘ cis : 1 

000,000: with the strife that exists within the Republican Party, and 

between capital and labor on aC- | they will meet the issue when put to 

count of the unreasonableness of the test. 


the National Labor Relations Board 
and with more 
any 
year in the history of our existence, 
with agricultural restrictions in pro- 
then 


and the Wagner Act, 


strikes in the past year than 


duction in this country, and 


P. J. E. Wood 


Janesville, Wis.; Republican 
National Committeeman, 


permitting great quantities of food- 


stuffs that our farmers should raise 
to be imported; with the Reciprocal 
im- 
ported manufactured articles to take | 
the place of those that should be | of 
manufactured in our own industries, 
by our own labor—is it any wonder 
some differ- 
in the Republican 


Trade Agreements permitting 


that we should have 
ences of opinion 
Party? 


Restoring Confidence 


Many suggested Ideas for improve- 
We will recapit- 


ment can be given. 
ulate one. 


answers: 


of dissension in 
party are: 
members of the 
what the Government 
an effort to solve the social and eco 


should 


country today. 

At one extreme we have Republi 
who would the 
and, at the 


oui-deal 
extreme, we 


cans 


Deal 


otner 


erned people are the least governed 


If the people of this country elect | 
a Republican Congress and a Re- 
publican President, I am sure that 
the Republicans will unite on a plan 


The more sincere a 


that will solve many of the troubles 
that we now encounter and that will 
the business 
men of this country, that will stop 


restore confidence in 


tives. 


this class hatred, and that will give 
the American people an opportunity 
to work out a solution that will en- 
courage business and that will 
create employment. 


in between can meet. 


It will require a million and a half ject can be accomplished as e!:+2- 
business men to do this, and not the | tvely. = 
Government, which is now trying to Second, in any organization, po- 
compete with the private individual _ litical or otherwise, you have the dis- 
in most every line of endeavor, and | appointments resulting from the 

frustration of ambitions and you 


shackle him with taxes and regula- 
tions so he cannot operate his own 
business. 

Naturally, we have people in poli- 
tics today who think more of spend- 


have personal jealousies and personal 
antagonisms. These will exist until 
human nature undergoes a radical 
change. 


ing the other fellow’s money than Third, dissension is exaggerated by 
they do of trying to earn some them- | the press and this in turn contributes 
selves and save something for a | to further misunderstandings and 


differences. It is unfortunate that the 
press emphasizes more than seems 
necessary the differences of opinion 
that are bound to exist in any or- 


rainy day. 

I feel confident that the Republi- 
can Party will not be found want- 
ing when the American people put 


them to the test. Their principles | ganization or political party. 

are sound and their ability to do A large majority of the Republican 
things constructively has always | Party are deeply concerned over the 
met the issue when politics from | future of the country and are willing 


to subordinate their individual feel- 
ings to attain a Republican victory in 
1940, upon which they sincerely feel 
the salvation of this country depends. 


outside sources did not disrupt the 

harmony and good order thereof. 
The best solution for the onward 

movement of America to the height 
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“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 
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THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 
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THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 





known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 
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NEW YORK 


nomic problems which confront tne 


New 


have Republicans who believe with 
Thomas Jefferson that the best gov- 
member of one 
of these groups is, the readier is he to 
condemn those who differ from him 
| and to attribute to them ulterior mo- 


The Republican Program Commit- 
tee, if it functions as effectively as we 
hope, can accomplish much towards 
the statement of a common ground 
upon which the extremists and those 
I know of no 
other agency through which this ob- 


N my opinion, the principal causes 
the Republican 
First, the divergent views 
party as to 
do in 


+ 


Rep. Charles A. 
Plumley 


Vermont; Member, House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and 
World War Veterans’ Legislation; 
Former President, Norwich Uni- 
versity, 


answers: 
AM just leaving for Vermont, and I 
can only take time, hurriedly, to 
comply with your request. I realize I 
ought to have plenty of time to con- 
sider, carefully, any answer I might 


make. However, I have some defi- 
nite notions and ideas, and such as 
they may be, you are welcome to 
them, 

We have, and under our form of 


government will continue to have, a 
two-party system. Under such a sys 
tem of government for one hundred 
and thirty millions of people living 
under varied and differing 
graphic and economic conditions 
there will always be minorities of dis- 
senters—left-wingers, 
et al—within the 
the major parties. 
must be so. 


The 1940 Outlook 


There is today, nevertheless. far 
greater unanimity among those call- 
ing themselves Republicans than 
among those who vote the Democratic 
ticket, and this will be disclosed most 
forcibly in next, the 1940 cam 
paign, in the impending contest for 
the nomination 1e Presidency. 

Now, the truth is that the alleged 


geo- 


right-wingers, 
ranks of each of 
Of 


necessity it 


the 


for t 


dissensions in the Republican Party 


have been deliberately and grossly 


over-emphasized and magnified for 
purely partisan propaganda purposes 


by 


paid publicity servants of the 
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Psychoanalysis 
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+ lishment of relations between 
labor and capital, insisting upon con- 
stitutional guarantees of the rights 
of person and property, the right of 
the worker to work, of the owner to 
possession of his property, and of 
every man to enjoy in peace the fruit 
of his labor; by its opposition to the 
New Deal's policy of competition with 
private enterprise and private sav- 
ings; by favoring competitive system 
as against either private or govern- 
mental monopoly. 


just 


| For Local Self-rule 
One has only to examine the record 
to find that the Republican Party, as 
it is represented in Congress, is living 
|} in the present and has stood, and 
still stands, for State and local con- 
trol, home rule and local self-govern- 
ment; for a reduction of the number 
and amount of those Federal, State 
and local taxes which are responsi- 
ble for the notorious spread, for in- 
Stance, between the prices paid 
farmers and the prices paid by con- 
sumers for their products. 
We Republican members of Con- 
gress have insisted that food, cloth- 
ing and shelter should be provided 
adequately, but that it should be done 
economically by the removal of petty 
| partisan politics from the relief pro- 
gram and in an effort to encourage | 
the revival of individual self-reliance 
and the return to self-dependence. 
The Republican Party has been a | 
party of opposition because of its mi- | 
| 


— hecause telephone tests 


at Western Electric made 


sure of it 


Your Bell telephone will transmit 


clearly any spoken word, be it short 
or long. For it represents not only 
skillful design by Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, but skillful construction 
nority position and opposition to all 
the un-American, un-Constitutional by Western Electric—manufacturing 
theories with which it has been con- - 
It has insisted, and it con- | unit of the Bell System. 
upon economic and . 
efficient local, State and Federal Gov- 
ernmental administration: the elimi- 


fronted. 
| 
nation and avoidance of duplication | 


tinueés to insist, 


Every telephone made at Western Electric must 
pass an electrical test to prove its capacity to 
This is 


one of hundreds of tests which your telephone 


in public service, and the protection 
of the taxpayer. 
The Republican Party was born be- 


faithfully transmit the human voice. 






present Administration. 


eree — a 








re 


They are 
only surface deep, and the body poli- 


cause of a principle, and has lived 
and grown because of vital govern- 
for 


mental principles and policies, 


undergoes before it is deemed fit to serve you. 


which it has stood and for which it 
now stands; too sound to be perma- | 
nently overthrown, too deep and un- 
derlying to be effaced. 


Western Elecfric 
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tic is not affected by the superin- 
duced political eczema and conse- 
quent localized irritation of a few in- 
dividuals. 

This is fully evidenced by the vote 
on November 8. The people are per 
fectly competent to judge as between 
the voice of Jacob and the hand of 
Esau. 


No Basie Divisions 
It is true that many men of many 
minds have different and divergent 
ideas and theories with respect to 
how such objectives as restoration of 


public confidence in our institution: 
and an opportunity for private busi- 
ness to take up the slack in unem.- 
ployment may best and most rapidly 


be reached and accomplished. There 
are, however, no fundamental differ- 
ences either as to the basic princi- 
ples for which the party stands or as 
to its general policy. 

The policy of the Republican party 
will not be determined, as some 
would seem to think it may be, by 
any “Policy Committee,” nor by the 
National Republican Committee, as 
such, It is relatively unimportant, 
so far as the people of the United 
States are concerned, who constitutes 
the National Republican Committee: 
the real policy of the Republican 
Party will take positive and definite 
Shape in the form of constructive ac- 
tion to be taken by those persons 
whom the people themselves have 
elected to represent them in the Con- 
gress and at the Capitols of the sev- 
eral states. 

Someone has said It is 
velop a national 


time to de- 
program for eco- 
nomic recovery—an American plat- 
form—which shall confine the Gov- 
ernment to its proper functions un- 
der Constitution, and insure 
preservation of the American system 
of free private enterprise. 

The one who said it fails to realize 


the 






the fact that such a plan, and ab- 
solutely such 3m, the Repub- 
Party, 1 its representa- 
n Co g € na OV er c d 0 el 
ga ( ed detail, b 1 
istence on bi icing of the bu 
get, the revision or repeal of legisla 
tion such as the capital gains and 


ndistributed profits 





Rep. Robert Luce 


Massachusetts; Member, House 
Committee on Banking and 
Currency; Author of State 
Primary Laws and Books on 
Legislative Principles and 

' Problems, 


answers: 


N MY JUDGMENT, the chief cause 

of dissension in the Republican 
Party, and for that matter, in the 
Democratic Party, is the difference 
of opinion as to fundamental] prin- 
ciples. Neither party is united in 
its views of what should be the pur- 


pose and function of the Federal : 
Government expenditures for transportation facilities. 

On each side, one wing believes Having no national transportation policy of 
the more of Federal laws the bet equal treatment for all, we face today a great, 

: t- 

or , } : s ational problem of transportation, ===—— 

ter. The other win unsolved national p ion, 
. © Belleves the of which the so-called “railroad problem” is 


less laws the better. 

One wing believes Congress should 
regulate all manner of individual! 
conduct; the other believes that as 
far as possible regulation may best 
be left to States and Legislatures 
and to the communities 





Certiorari 
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HE American reople are en- 

titled to the bes in tran opor- 
tation at the lowest rue cost, And 
every form of transportation is en 
titled to a full and fair chance to do 
the work for which it is inherently 
best fitted. With and 





such a fair 


bor Better Vimes— 
A SQUARE DEAL IN | - 
TRANSPORT. ATION |. 


adminis 
same public 
should be 
forms of 


Equal regulation, 
tered by the 
body or bodies, 
applied to all 


transportation. 

The rate making rule of the 
Interstate Act 
which now applies only to 


Commerce 











equal chance, each form of transpor- 

tation will naturally do the job it can do 
best, and our people will get the fullest 
benefit from their great public and private 


but a part. 


THE backbone of American transporta- 
| tion is the railroad, which can and does 
handle every sort of goods, between all sta- 
tions, in all seasons, for an average revenue 
of about one cent for hauling a ton of freight 


one mile—the cheapest average charge in the 





other forms of transportation which are not 
regulated to nearly the same extent or degree 
and which, in most instances, do not have 


to meet the cost of providing and maintain- 


ing 


the “ways” over which they operate. In 


such cases, these major elements of the real 


One wing believes in taki ) 

) " ng believes in taking money world for comparable service. Useful as cost of transportation are borne by the 
from all of us to give to some of us, other Morms of transport are, no one of taxpayers, 
to groups, classes, regions, and that > , gether, cé 

g I hé g ’ h them, nor all of them together, can take on With such unequal treatment and condi- 


to aid the weak is a paramount duty 
all government. The other be- 
that in most matters the in- 
dividual should be left to work out 
his own Salvation, should receive the 
full rewards of struggle and thrift. 


Aid for the Weak 


To my mind the most effective 
method of healing intra-party fric- 
tions and differences would be a re- 
alignment of parties to correspond 


oO 


lieves 


the job of trains on tracks. 


The service of railroads is better today, on 
the whole, than ever before—faster, safer, 


more adequate, more dependable, more 


efficient, 

For national defense, the mass transporta- 

tion capacity of our railroads is absolutely 

indispensable. 

due to over- 
for the 

not 


Railroad difficulties are not 
capitalization — “watered stock” 
railroad system as 
capitalized, 


a whole is over- 


tions, nothing which railroads might be able 


to do 


by themselves will solve their diffi- 


culties. Neither does anyone think that those 
difficulties will be solved by legislation alone, 


— must be solved, however, if we are 


to enjoy the stability of transportation 


which is essential to lasting national prosper- 


ity. 


AND THEY CAN BE SOLVED— 


by continued progress and development 
in railroad plant, equipment and meth- 


. . “i ods; and 
with the basic impulses of human _ The total amount of railroad securities of . ‘ 
nature as displayed through the every sort outstanding in the hands of the by fair and equal treatment as to regu- 
ages and in recent centuries or- Public is not more but /ess than the —— lation age ye me - public po “e 
i . ; P es: > generally, applicd alike to every form 0 
ganized generally into two great ™ent in railroad properties; less than the = 
‘ ‘ cost of reproduction of railroads; less than transportation. 
groups—one made up of men who, , : 
‘ af Pits ; their present physical valuation. First and fundamental, there should be a 
for want of a better term, we call N ; suare desi im wansportation pol - 
i . 3 I are . . ‘ae ' square dea sportatio oOlicy, pro- 
“radicals,” those who wish to tear | Neither are railroad difficulties due to an iding for fair, i al treatment of all 
increasing capital structure, for their cap viding for fair, impartial treatment of a 


up by the roots, and the other of 
those who lay stress on conserving 
what has been proven good. 


talization in relation to their investment has 
not increased since the days of general 


railroad prosperity, but has decreased, 


forms of transportation, so administered as 
to preserve the inherent advantage of each. 
Such a policy would include the following 
action, state or nationa]— 





How Groups Differ TMHE financial distress of the railroad 1, Commercial transportation by highway 

One group would seek the mil business is not due so much to conditions should be required by the states to pay its 

1 ay, a iF thin the business itself, as to the condi- way—that is, pay for the use of the bich- 

lennium by leaps. The other would’ “™ : ways ir proportion of their constructio 

has. al U dans. al public policy ander which the vail. ays a fair proportion of their constr n 

think it better to make haste slowly ond maintenance cect, as well as 8 proper 

‘ ahs gn nba t J roads must operate. share of those general taxes required to 

One would fight for collective ac- T ae | le ahell } support ordinary functions of government. 
tion to the good of all. The other hat public policy is that railroads shall be 

aes ~~ 5 aeaeatd ¥ full If-s ° and ¢ Rail- 2. Commercial transportation on improved 

ily seli-supporting and tax-paying. hai e 


would follow the law of nature and 
with a minimum of interference let 


roads must do more than merely meet the cost 
of providing, maintaining and operating their 







inland waterways, other than harbors and 
the Great Lakes, should pay tolls sufficient 
to meet the cost to the taxpayers of con- 


railroads, should he re 
placed with a rule applying 
to all forms of transportation alike. This 
the establishment by 


rule should permit 
each form of transportation of rates 
which are reasonable, fair alike to useeé 






and investors, and adequate t@ sustain the 


national transportation system we need, 


The present Long and Short Haul Clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which applies 
only to railroads and to no other form of 
transportation, should be repealed. 

5, The law requiring the payment of repara- 
tion by railroads to shippers should be 
revised in line with the recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


6. Operation of the Federal Barge Lines by 
the government in direct competition with 
tax-paying railroads and privately operated 
boat lines should be discontinued. 

7. The land grant statutes under which rail- 

traffic at reduced 

should be Only 17,627 

miles of railroads, out of more tham 

250.000 miles, were built with the aid of 

Federal land grants. The grants were not 

gifts but trades in which the government 

has been more than repaid for the original 


roads haul government 


rates repealed. 


value of the lands granted the pioneer 
railroads. 
8 The law governing consolidations of rail- 
. 


reads should be ded so as to relieve 





the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the present necessity of setting up an arti- 
ficial plan of consolidation—and to allow 
freedom to work out such consolidations as 
practical railroad men can agree upon, 
subject, of course, to the approval of public 
authority. 
Laws governing loans by the Reconstrue- 
9 tien Finanee Corporation should authorize 
leans of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that there 
is reasonable assurance of repayment, sub- 
the Trans- 


to railroads upen certificate 


stantially as was required by 
portation Act of 1920 
Reorganization of railroads, where neces- 
sary, should be simplified. 

Federal and state tax laws, wherever they 
impose unjust burdens upon railroads as 
compared with other taxpayers, should be 


10. 
11. 


amended. 

Railroads should not be required to pay 
the cost of rebuilding bridges to aid navi- 
gation, and of separating grade crossings 


12. 


on highways. 
n situation and recommen- 


The transportat 
r its vement are discussed 


dations it I 
more fully in the report of the special com- 
mittee of six by the President of the 
United States from railroad management and 
to submit recommendations 
situation. 


chose! 


railroad labor 
on the general transportation 
Copies of the report, which has been ap- 
proved by the railroad industry, will be 


furnished on request. 








the survival of the fittest prevail. rolling stock and other equipment. They must structing, maintaining and operating such 
One would look with admiration and also meet the cost of providing and main- amproved waterway Tastities. 
hope on Napoleons, Stalins, Musso- taining the roadways upon which that equip 
linis and Hitlers. The other would ment moves; and, in addition, must pay taxes 
prefer the doctrines of Thomas Jef- 0” both way and equipment—taxes which do 
ferso n 0 to 2 upkeen of railroad roadw ays 

The trouble today is that so many risa te 0 help support the general services of 

. vi zovernment R ailroads must ace omplish this 

Democrats do no agree with \ f 
p while operating under a system of regulation 
Fhomas Jefferson and -so many Re- 


publicans 


ander Hamilton, 


do not agree with Alex- 


based on the theory that they are a monopoly. 
At the same time, they must compete with 


Nee 


455, 0. CEE CON ? | 
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DROPPING IN AT THE WRONG TIME 


Cartoonist Loring for the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulletin 


























THE BLANK 


Cartoonist Page forthe Louisville Courier-Journal 




















+ FORTIFICATIONS FOR GUAM + 


N THE judgment of 50 per cent of comment- + 
| ated the obligations taken at that time to assure 


| peace in the Pacific, and thus freed the United 


ing newspapers, the United States should 
provide adequate fortifications for its small pos- 
session, the island of Guam, in the far Pacific. 


An equal number of newspapers is opposed to | 


such action. 

Guam is included among the American areas 
listed by a Naval board as in need of fortifica- 
tion. Bills to provide for the work at Guam 


have been introduced in both houses of Con- | co: 
unless it were a part of an expensive and chal- 


gress, but no funds have yet been authorized 
tor the purpose. 

Advocates of fortification rely on the belief 
that Naval experts consider the island to be the 
key to American naval defenses in the Pacific 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. 

It is assumed that Japanese objection to the 
idea of making a Naval and airplane base at 
Guam show that experts of both countries recog- 
nize the defense value of the island. 

It is argued that the original agreement 
against fortifying our outlying Pacific terri- 
tory was in the Pacific settlement that formed 
a part of the proceedings of the Washington 


| conclusion that unless this country intends to 


conference. Japan, it is contended, has repudi- 


States from its part of the agreement. 
Opposition to the plan centers around the 


defend the Philippines, it would have no reason 
to undertake the expense of the proposal at 
Guam. It is further felt that Guam would not 
contribute to the defense of: the Philippines, 


lenging program of Naval expansion. 

If Guam is fortified, it is declared it should 
be made impregnable at an estimated cost of 
$200,000,000, and the undertaking should be pre- 
ceded by a decision as to Naval policy in the 
Western Pacific. 

A point brought out in various press com- 
ments is that action at Guam would plainly be 
a preparation against Japan only; that the re- 
sentment already expressed at Tokio would 
be likely to increase; and this raises the ques- 
tion whether this country is prepared to use 


he Pro and (on of National Ussuas 


THE HIGH COST 
OF GOVERNMENT: 
EDITORS VIEWS 


GROWING volume of advice from the press 

in favor of determined curtailment of Fed- 
eral spending has appeared during the session 
of Congress. The debate over the amount to be 
given for relief and the controversy between 
Senator Byrd and Chairman Eccles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have led to assertions thet 
attention must be given to the danger to the 
Treasury’s credit. 

“It is within the power of Congress,’ declares 
the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), “to appro- 
priate under conditions by which it can enforce 
the administrative economies on which it in- 
sists.” 

“An attempt will be made,” states the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Tribune (Ind.), “to amend the 
Second Liberty Loan Act again this year in 
order to pave the way for another budget deficit 
in the fiscal year 1940-1941. With Congress in 


‘its present mood, the matter is likely to provoke 


serious and perhaps acrimonious debate. 


“Congress is frankly 
fearful of a time when 
banks may begin to de- 
mand currency in ex- 
change for bonds in 
amounts that would tend to cheapen the dollar 
and thereby bring on inflation. We may ex- 
pect to hear much more on that subject between 
now and the time when Congress adjourns.” 

In a discussion of bureaucracy, the New York 
Times (Dem.) takes the position: “The preser- 
vation of democracy depends in more ways than 
one upon a wise restraint in the number of func- 
tions that Government undertakes.” 

“Evidence of revolt by the new Congress 
against the spending program” is seen by the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), with the state- 
ment: “Heretofore Congress has been just as 
avid for heavy spending as the President, and, 
in fact, some great items of expenditures have 
been passed by Congress over the President’s 
veto.” 


PWA Fund Alone “A striking illustration 
of the prodigious scale of 


present spending by the 


Fear of Inflation 
May Be Topic 
For Congress 


Nearly Equals 
. N ational Government,” 
Full °16 Budget says the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram (Rep.), “may be seen in the 
fact that an appropriation of $725,000,000 to 
finance one governmental activity for less than 
half a year should be regarded as a measure of 
economy. In 1916, the year before entry of the 
United States into the World War, the National 
Government’s expenditures for all purposes to- 
taled $734,056,202, or a little over $9,000,000 
more than the ‘economical’ version of 1939.” 

“Senator Byrd,” in the judgment of the Salt 
Lake Deseret News (Ind.), “voiced the sentiment 
of every clear-thinking American when he said 
‘I want to get business prosperity restured, not 
by financial manipulation on the part of Gov- 
ernment, but by restoring confidence on the 
part of the business community in the fairness 
of the Government, by eliminating needless 
frictions and restraints and by freeing the en- 
terprise of a great people, who want jobs, not 
charity; work, not taxes.’” 

The possibility of war suggests to the Illinois 
State Journal (Ind.) the task of financing a 
struggle that might develop. That paper com- 
ments: 

“Arming on borrowed money means, of course, 
another increase in the Government's outstand- 
ing indebtedness and more taxes for carrying it. 
It involves the problem of how for the adminis- 
tration can go in the matter of piling up debt 
before it impairs national credit. The higher 
the debt mounts, the greater the difficulty of 
meeting interest charges.” 


“The issue between 
Congress and the Presi- 
dent,” thinks the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), 
“seems clearly drawn. 
Representative Clifton A. Woodrum says that 
he has ‘never subscribed to that school of 
thought that lavish public spending was sound 
business judgment.’” 

“The subcommittee’s report on the relief ap- 
propriation,” states the Providence Journal 
(Ind.) “proves that the White House no longer 
can dictate its action, however great the party 
majority on the committee. A year ago this 
was not the case. But the November elections 
have returned their mandate, and the full com- 
mittee, partly because it has been shocked by 
the bold use of relief funds for party political 
purposes, partly because it has become alarmed 
over the fiscal situation, has decided that the 
verdict must be heeded. It has given.a refresh- 
ing display of legislative independence, and the 


Where Congress 
And President 
Are in Conflict 





force in the Pacific. 


nation will profit thereby.” 
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~ §TYLE PLUS 


Cartoonist Morris for the Hamilton (Ohio) Journal-The Daily News 
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Cartoonist Page for the Louisville Courier-Journal 
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IN THE WAR 
FOR TRADE 


ANKS are forming in Washington 
R for a battle over how to main- 


tain American export markets in 
Latin America. 

Faced with growing competition 
from wares made in Germany, Italy 
and Japan, experts close to the White 
House are known to be examining a 
plan for lending money or giving 
credits to nations below the Rio 
Grande. 

Members of Congress, aware of an 
official move to back up the “good 
neighbor” policy with dollars, are 
advising caution. Senator McNary, 





Many loans to Latin 


American nations are in de- 


fault; new loans are pro- | 
posed to aid our trade. A 
controversy results in Con- 
to lend or not to 


gress: 
lend? 








of Oregon, Senate Minority Leader, 
has a bill for a “full and complete 
investigation” of South American 
bonded default to American investors. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, author of the Johnson Act of 
1934 that effectively bars lending to 
European countries in default to the 
United States on World War debts, 
has asked for a scrutiny of the lend- 
ing picture in Latin America. 

Interest of both sides—the advo- 
cates and opponents of renewed lend- 
ing to Latin America—is fixed on the 
fact that about 80 per cent of the 
dollar bonds issued by Latin Ameri- 
can nations are now in default. 

The following table gives the pres- 
ent-day default status of Latin Amer- 
ican dollar bonds either issued or 
guaranteed by governments or politi- 











cal subdivisions below the Rio 
Grande: 
Outstanding In Default 

Argentina $230,161,092 $19 422 922* 
Bolivia ...... 61,005 639 61,005,639 
Brazil ...... + 357,071,745 357,071,745 
Chile ...... +» 216069500 216,069,500 
Colombia .... 146,699,305 143,649,900 
Costa Rica .. 10,489 351 10,489 351 
GORE ccccces ° 82,503 100 20,503,100* 
Dominican 

Republic ... 15,740,000 Leet & 
Ecuador ...., 12,262,700 12,262,700 
El Salvador.. 10,901,875 10 901,875 
Guatemala 5,535,084 
Haiti ....ceee 8,029,000 an ' 
Mexico ...... 273,696,054 273,696 054 
Panama ..... 19,562,943 15,920,443 
BPOTR cccecced 85,656 .500 85 656,500 
Uruguay 58,192,100 28,192,100" 

Total Latin — — ——— 

America ...$1,593,575,938 $1,254 841,849 
*Estimated. 
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ITALY 
 bedpeoner iy calls up 60,000 re- 


servists. 


It is an overnight sail from 
Spezia and Genoa, fortified Italian 
ports, to Spain and France. That 
is one reason why special interest 


to the news that Premier 
Mussolini has called up 60,000 re- 
servists and that the two key ports 
are thronged with soldiers. 

At issue in all likelihood is future 
ownership of the Balearic Islands 
and Spanish Morocco. Italian and 
Insurgent Spanish troops now invest 
Majorca, largest of the Balearics. 
Nearby is Minorca, which some Brit- 
ish and French circles have threat- 
ened to seize if Italy does not give 
up Majorca and take its troops out 


attaches 


of Spain. The islands lie athwart 

French communications to Africa. 
The order calling up Italian re- 

servists is thought in London to be 


Mussolini’s way of saying that he 
does not intend to give ground. 


x * * 
GREAT BRITAIN 
OARE declares British can 


beat any aggressor. 

A keystone of British foreign pol- 
icy is undergoing a severe test. That 
keystone—that the Spanish penin- 
sula be always in weak or in friendly 
hands—appears challenged by the 





continued presence of Italian troops | 


in Spain. 


When Sir Samuel Hoare, Home 
Secretary, declared last week that 
no air attack will ever destroy our 


will to resist,” he was acting on in- 


structions of the British cabinet. The | 


cabinet now eyes with misgivings re- 

ports of Italian and German air bases 

in Spain, within striking distance of 

Gibraltar and of the British Isles. 
~*~ * * 


FRANCE 


| ALADIER firm against Italian 
demands. 

In polite French, Premier Daladier 
has told the Chamber of Deputies 
that a showdown with Italy on who 
is to control Spain and the Mediter- 
ranean is approaching. His words 
were that the “hour of peril” is near- 
ing. 

When that hour comes, the French 
premier will be backed by the vote 
of confidence he received from the 
Chamber after a week of debate. The 
vote was 374 to 228. His next job is 
see that the Italians leave Spain 
and its neighboring islands. Com- 
pletion of that job would partially 
fulfill his statement of last week that 
France “will let no one touch her 
territorial integrity or her colonial 


to 





From left to right: 


Chairman of the House Naval 


Admiral Arthur B. Cook, all poring over maps of the Pacific 
Ocean at the hearings over proposals to expand the nation’s naval 


defenses. 


Most interest centered over recommendations to enhance the 
defensive capacity of the island of Guam, a United States pos- 
session equidistant from Japan and the Philippines. 





; Rear Admiral A. J. Hepburn; Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations; Rep. Carl Vinson, 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE ADMIRALS HAD A WORD FOR IT—“GUAM” 


Affairs Committee, and Rear 





empire or her free communications.” ¢ The bomber was not on United States 


If Daladier can get the Italians out | 


of Spain, he can deal next with the 
issue presented by repeated Italian 
clamor for Tunisia and Corsica, Nice 
and Savoy. 


RANCE is ready to 
$65,000,000 for planes. 


There is no peace behind the 
French announcement that an order 
for 100 American pursuit planes will 
be doubled and that the government 
is prepared to spend $65,000,000 on 
more aircraft. 

That the orders are likely to be 
placed in the United States appears 
to be due more to the quick cooper- 
ation given French officials by the 
United States Government than to 
any other single factor. 

As President Roosevelt has ex- 
plained, French orders could get 
quick treatment because six Ameri- 
can aircraft plants are now idle. New 
orders for the United States Army 
and Navy will not engage their pro- 


spend 


| duction facilities for several months 


to come. 
The United States Senate is anx- 
ious to learn, however, if foreign na- 


Army order, but its makers hoped to 
sell it to the Army. 
To clear up the confusion, the Sen- 





ate Military Affairs Committee called 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 


| thau and Secretary of War Woodring 


| tions have been permitted to see new | 


plane models that ultimately might 
be sold to the American Army. 
especially anxious after learning that 
a French aircraft expert was riding 
in a bomber built for submission to 
United States Army tests when the 
plane crashed recently in California. 


It is | 


| many, to stampede a host of smaller 


to testify. The Cabinet officers re- 
lated that the War Department, in 
cooperation with the Treasury’s Pro- 
curement Division, had made ar- 
rangements for French inspection of 
American planes. The injured French 
expert was a member of the French 
mission that enjoyed this courtesy. 
* * * 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


RAGUE regime recognizes 
Franco government. 

The unusual haste of the new pro- 
Nazi government of Czechoslovakia 
to be the first to recognize Generalis- | 
simo Francisco Franco’s regime after 
his capture of Barcelona may be 
more than a gesture. 

In the first place the act of recog- 
nition, which was coupled with a 
break in relations between the 
Prague and the Loyalist govern- 
ments, speaks volumes about the 
change in political orientation that 
has taken place in Czechoslovakia 
since Munich. In the second place, 
the action is widely viewed in Europe 
as an attempt, engineered by Ger- 


countries into doing the same thing. 





T’S an easy job for a bakery 

. { 
to make an ordinary cracker— \ 
Or to produce a fine cracker once in a 


while— 


But to maintais the superb quality—the 
perfect uniformity of Premium Crackers 
year after year—to insure freshness by 


rapid, frequent deliveries—shat is the kind 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


and cookies. 


of performance which has made 
National Bissuit Company 
leader in the baking industry! 

And Premium Crackers is just one ex- 
ample of excellence in a line of hundreds 
of National Biscuit Company crackers 


Many factors contribute to this leader- 










ship! Choice, carefully selected ingredi- 
ents—laboratory testing of raw materials— 
the most advanced baking methods—first- 
class working conditions for employees. 

It is the sum of these quality standards 
which makes Premium Crackers, and all 
other National Biscuit Company Prod- 


ucts, outstanding in their class. 











AROUND THE WORLD: NEW PERILS 
TO PEACE: ALL EUROPE AT A CRISIS 


+ The object would be eventually to 


force Great Britain and France to 
recognize Franco and grant him bel- 
ligerent rights. 

- 2 & 


POLAND 


IBBENTROP talks with For- 
eign Minister Beck. 


Stage-setting may be the reason 
why Germany’s Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop has hur- 
riedly paid a return call on Polish 
Foreign Minister Josef Beck, with the 
Spanish crisis at the bursting point. 

If the next few weeks or months 
are to bring a new attempt by the 
axis powers, Germany and Italy, to 
acquire land at the expense of de- 
mocracies, Germany would have to 
be sure of her eastern frontier. As 
one diplomat explains it, a promise 
of a slice of colonial or other land 
to Poland might be sufficient insur- 
ance against any sudden Russian 
attack while German attention is 
fixed on Spain. 

e ¢ @ 


GERMANY 


Granta rebels and Germany 
sign cultural pact. 


Fitting neatly into the pattern of 


axis power support for Generalis- 
Simo Francisco Franco comes a cul- 
tural pact between his government 


; and Germany. 


The pact provides that neither na- 
tion shall tolerate the publication of 
works by political emigres from the 
other, and prescribes cooperation in 


suppressing attacks by the press, 
radio, screen or other media on 
either nation. 

x* * * 


CHILE 


NITED STATES rushes aid to 

earthquake sufferers. 

Without fanfare, American officials 
are writing an important sequel to 
the good neighbor story they told at 
Lima, Peru, during the recent Pan- 
American conference. 

To relieve distress and suffering 
following in the wake of a disastrous 
earthquake in southern Chile, the 
United States is extending aid to the 
Santiago government. 

“Good neighbor” acts, sponsored 
by officials from President Roosevelt 





} can help sufferers. 


down, include: Initia) gift of $10,000 
by the American Red Cross to the 


Chilean Red Cross, dispatch of pri- | 


vate and Army airplanes to the 
stricken zone bearing dried milk and 
serum, a cabled message to the Pres- 
ident of Chile from President Roose- 
velt asking how the United States 


> a 


CHINA 


OREIGN concessions 
ened by Japan. 


threat- | 


The strongest foothold that lead- 
ing Western powers have in China 
may be abolished if Japanese plans 
announced in the Diet by Foreign 








| Minister Hachiro Arita are carried 


out. 

Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Italy and lesser countries 
peopled by white races have enjoyed 
a favored status in China since the 
last century. Concessions of land, 
Special rights in courts, military priv. 
ileges and unusual immunities have 
been the chief means used by the 
trading nations to hold their favored 
position. Now Japan proposes to 
give its concessions back to a Jap- 
anese-controlled China and simul. 


' taneously to abolish extraterritoriale 


ity enjoyed by nations of the West. 
The entire Occidental trade system 
is tied up with these special prive 


' jleges. 

















coastal warmth 


e > This winter, the famous Chief is carrying a daily 
through Chicago Phoenix stainless stee! streamlined 
Puliman; and the other fine transcontinental trains in 
Santa Fe's fleet (including the world’s largest array of 
new streamliners) offer splendid and convenient serv- 
ice to and from the Southwest for economy travel and 
de luxe travel alike @ May we tell you more about 
Santa Fe service. and help in your winter trip plans? 








Palm Springs 
California 


Again this winter Santa Fe offers 
fine service for Phoenix, Wickenburg and 
other ranch and resort headquarters in 
Arizonas big winter sunshine land; for 
Palm Springs, via San Bernardino, and for 
a world of other jolly spots basking in 
California's mellow desert, valley and 








942 


For details about Santa Fe Southwestern winter service, just consult: 
Agt., SANTA FE RY. 


S. A. BOND, Dist. Pass 
302 |} 


Phones 


anklin Trust Bidg., 
Rittenhouse 1464-1465, Race 9642 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Highway Haulers 
pay their share 





$1,439, 801,000, * 


motor vehicle taxes.* 


States, 


service toits customers, 


fresh. 


truck drivers. * 


carriers, 


self-made industry. 


FRUEHAUFS IN 


MORE 





user taxes by the 29,100.000 ve 


This exceeds total expenditures for highway con- 


It has been welcomed by 
motorized transportation industry, 3.100.000 of whom are 


USE 


More than $1,000,000 daily in taxes 
for use of Highways 


In the four-year period from 1934 through 1937, federal, 
state and local taxes paid for motor truck operation totaled 
This figure exceeded tax payments of any 
other commercial carrier during the period. 

Taxes paid by trucks in 1937 totaled $417.510,000 as com- 
pared to $308,828,000 in 1934.** (Does not include taxes paid 
on income, payroll or property.) 

Today, trucks comprise about 14 per cent of all motor 
vehicle registrations, but they are pay‘ng 27 per cent of the 


The more than $400,000.000 these vehicles pay is part of 
a total of more than $1,500,000.000 paid annually in motor 


hicles registered in the l nited 


struction, maintenance and administration. 
Born in the modern era, the highway hauling industry 


has won wideespread popularity by offering “individualized”? 


It has been welcomed by manufacturers who desire safe, 
speedy hauling to points on and off the beaten path—by 
retailers, who need frequent small-lot shipment-- ind by 
housewives, who want their fruits and vegetables garden- 


millions of workers in the 


These men are happy to consider that their 
husky young industry has grown to manhood or the basis 
of employing more men per ton-mile than the other large 


Highway haulers do pay their share, They pay it in ex- 
tremely high taxes. They pay it in wages to workers o! their 
They pay it by reducing the cost of 
doing business. a saving which is passed directly to the 
consuming public in the form of lower living costs. 
*Automobile Facts and Figures, 1938 Edition, 

**National Highway Users Conference Report, 1938 Edition. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Detroit 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 

















@ Despite the fact that 
highway haulers pay so 
much in taxes, they are 
constantly hampered by 
restrictive weight laws 
which differ greatly in 
each state—laws that 
have been inspired and 
lobbied largely by com- 
petitive transportation 
systems. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


N A DRAMATIC final battle in which the for- 
] tunes of war were undecided until the last, the 
Senate voted,’47 to 46 to defeat the McKellar 
ameadment to restore 150 million dollars slashed 
from the WPA Deficiency Appropriation by the 
House. . 

The vote Jan. 27 came after a three-week cam- 
paign which saw the Administration forces go 
down to decisive defeat in the House and the 
development of a definite alignment in Congress. 
One group insisted there must be some reduction 
of WPA expenditures as a move toward economy 
and the other insisted that the reduction from 
875 million dollars asked by the President to the 
725 million dollars provided by the House would 
mean unfair hardships for the needy before next 
July 1 when the new fiscal year begins. 

By the much more one-sided vote of 58 to 27, 
the Senate earlier in the week confirmed the 
nomination of Harry L. Hopkins, former WPA 
Administrator, to be Secretary of Commerce. 


New Legislative Plans 
Left Up to Congress 


The week finished up the current crop of Presi- 
@ential recommendations to Congress, according 
to information given out by Stephen T. Early, 
‘Assistant Secretary to the President. No more 
Presidential messages at this session are in pros- 
pect, said Mr. Early, and from now on new legis- 
lation will have to originate on Capitol Hill. 

The final week of Presidential messages em- 
bodying new legislative recommendation, unless, 
of course, there are new developments now un- 
foreseen by the President, saw the delivery to 
Congress of a wide variety of recommendations. 

Plans for a comprehensive long-range health 
improvement program which ultimately may re- 
sult in medical aid expenditures of 850 million 
dollars annually were embodied in a report pre- 
pared by the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in a message accompanying the report, 
commended the recommendations for “careful 
atudy” although he did not urge their adoption 
at this time. 

Another report was submitted dealing with 
findings of the National Resources Committee in 
regard to the Federal Government’s research 
activities—a phase of Governmental work which 
required 120-million-dollar expenditure in 1937. 
The report included recommendations for closer 
eoordination of research, particularly in relation 
to plans for national defense. 

In identical letters to Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, and to 
Rep. C. F. Lea (Dem.), of California, chairman 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the President asked Congress to pro- 
vide for reorganization of the Federal Communi- 
eations Commission, the agency having super- 
vision over radio and wire communications in- 
dustries. Mr. Roosevelt also asked that Congress 
outline the policy to be followed by the Com- 
mission. 


Extending Trade Ties 
With the Philippines 


Another message commended the report of the 
Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine Af- 
fairs, recommending that America’s economic ties 
with the Philippine Commonwealth be extended 
until Dec. 31, 1960. The Committee suggested 
that the present act calling for independence of 
the Philippines in 1946, be amended to ease the 


economic shock to the islands which would result’ 


if trade preferences with the United States were 
severed too quickly. 

Events in the House during the week included 
introduction by Rep. ‘J. Parnell Thomas (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, of a resolution asking an investi- 
gation to determine if impeachment proceedings 
should be started against Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins and two officials of the Labor 
Department — James L. Houghteling, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and Gerard D. Reilly, 
Solicitor of the Department. 

In his resolution, Mr. Thomas charged Miss 
Perkins and the two other officals with “high 
crimes and misdemeanors” for failing to deport 
Harry Bridges, West Coast CIO leader, who has 
een accused of being a Communist. 

Other action in the House included further 
evidence of “economy-mindedness” in the pas- 
sage of the First Deficiency Bill in an amended 
form providing $9,979,000 instead of $13,529,000, 
the amount recommended by the Budget Bureau 
and the President; and the passage of a 500-page 
bill codifying internal revenue laws. 

Work of the committees continued at a rapid 
pace. 

A study of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the communications industry in ac- 
cordance with the President’s recommendations 
was started by the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

Military and naval affairs committees of both 
the Senate and House continued hearings on 
the defense program. 

Among subjects investigated by other com- 
mittees were the Lea bill introduced in the House 
to revamp present Federal regulation of trans- 
portation, the Thomas resolution calling for im- 
peachment of Secretary of Labor Perkins, appro- 
priation bills, an omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
and the reciprocal taxation of Federal, State and 
local governmental salaries. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced a series of amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, carrying out American 
Federation of Labor recommendations (See page 
13). 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, revealed 
he will sponsor legislation now being worked out, 
to double the existing three-billion-dollar maxi- 
mum mortgage insurance authorization of FHA 
and to continue FHA powers now scheduled to 

expire June 30. 
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Senator Wheeler 


Senator Adams 


eg 


4 


Senator Reynolds 
—Harris & Ewing 


Three Who Are Spotlighted in the Senate Chamber 


pesca Wheeler of Montana is taking an active part in drafting 

proposals for railroad rehabilitation. He is also engaged in matters 
pertinent to the broadcasting industry. Senator Adams of Colorado, 
took a leading part in the Senate debate over the question of making 
He protested against alleged “lobbying” for 


available relief funds. 
larger appropriations. 


Senator Reynolds, one of the Senate’s most widely traveled members, 
warned his colleagues to keep out of Europe’s muddled affairs and solve 
this country’s problems first. 
picture in the background to be taken. 
graphs showing the Senate in session. 


Senate rules were waived to allow the 
It is one of those rare photo- 





+ THE VOICE OF CONGRESS + 


Embargoes, Armaments and Foreign Policies: 
Senate Debates Questions of War and Peace 


The first bout of a new Congress on the muni- 
tions embargo policy and foreign relations gen- 
erally came in the Senate last week. Excerpts 
from the discussion follow: 


R. LEWIS (Dem.), Ill.: I have observed that dis- 

tinguished Senators have more or less de- 
nounced the course of the administration because 
it will not at once remove the embargo provided by 
law against the shipment of supplies to those en- 
gaged in war. It is assumed the President can by 
his act of executive decree repeal the Congressional 
law. 

If this country should now, in order to serve any 
one interest, remove the embargo that is the general 
law of the land, and there should follow from it cer- 
tain shipments of supplies, affording further ma- 
terials in behalf of those opposing the advance of 
Franco, the result would be we would have those 
who, it is claimed, are aiding Franco—namely, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan—promptly become our new 
enemies. Just so soon as an atiempt on the part of 
an American conveyor—vessel or individual—was 
made to transfer supplies to those fighting Franco 
or fighting any other source coupled with Germany 
and Italy if friendly to Franco, who, if it is true as 
charged, are partners in the design in his behalf, 
promptly these military masters would seize the 
supplies of America, arrest our vessels, and then slay 
those of our country distributing or delivering such 
supplies. 


Favors a Tightening 
of Present Embargo 


Promptly Japan would join—with its tripartite ar- 
rangement—and America would at once find itself 
assailed by Germany, Italy and Japan jointly with 
the forces of Spain. Far from removing the em- 
bargo, the embargo should be tightened. 

Mr. Borah (Rep.), Ida.: Does the Senator assume 
the President has the power to lift the embargo? 

Mr. Lewis: No; I hold to the contrary. When we 
have passed the law by Congress and. the law is on 
the books, it is proclaimed by the public. The Con- 
gressional body which passed the law to lay that em- 
bargo is the only source which by law has a right 
to change and vary it. 

Mr. Minton (Dem.), Ind.: Does the Senator un- 
derstand the President takes the position he has 
power to lift the embargo or does the Senator as- 
sert the President takes that position? 

Mr. Lewis: To the contrary. A former Secretary 
of State (Henry L. Stimson) has proclaimed gener- 
ally to the public as believing and insisting it is the 
privilege of the President and his duty to lift the em- 
bargo. Such a position is not assumed by the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Reynolds (Dem.), N. Car.: Yesterday I deliv- 
ered a nation-wide radio address under the auspices 
of the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies. I 
Stated at the outset our beloved and great Pres- 
ident has repeatedly declared on many public and 
private occasions he is against war. You are against 
war; Iam against war. The American people do not 
want war and they are not going to have war. 

Mr. Reynolds: Last summer I was up in Arcti 
hunting walrus and polar bear on the Lena 
around Wrangell Islands, and the Diomedes 


waters, 


delta, 


looking over the Siberian coast, the Pribloffs, and 


+ 
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the Aleutian Islands, trying to gather some informa- ¢ by this Government in all its history; and again I 


tion relative to the great subject we will approach 
next week regarding national defense and in Ger- 
many late in the fall. 

Mr. Borah: Did the Senator find Guam; did he 
visit Guam? 

Mr. Reynolds: No, I did not. I might add the sub- 
ject of fortification of Guam will become a very in- 
teresting one. 

When I visited Germany this time, I was appalled 





With the 
sweeping across Catalonia to ignite a 


Spanish Insurgents 
new European crisis, Congress had 
much to say about the foreign situa- 
tion. 

Debate in the Senate proved last 
week that some Senators had plenty of 
ideas on the delicate issues presented 
by the war in Spain and other burning 
foreign questions. Comment on poli- 
cies of other countries was free and 
emphatic. 

Preliminary hints of opinion on the 
Neutrality Act, scheduled for exami- 
nation later, appeared. Excerpts from 
the debate are given here. 











to observe the tremendous development and great 
progress in that country. 

Mr. Schwellenbach (Dem.),.Wash: Does the Sen- 
ator know how many people in Germany are in con- 
centration camns? 

Mr. Reynolds: Ido not know the exact number, 
nor do I know the number of people who are in the 
jails and the penitentiaries of the United States. 

I want to tell the Senator my sympathies are not 
deep enough to have the United States go to war 
over the minorities of Germany or any other coun- 
try. If any member of this body is willing to take 
the floor and tell the American people his sympa- 
thies for the minorities of any country, the minor- 
ities who are not American citizens, are so deep he 
would want his country to go to war to protect them, 
let him rise. 

Murders, killings, persecutions have taken place 
among the minorities in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Ethiopia, Russia, China, Poland, Rumania and Hun- 


gary. I ask whether the minorities in any of them 
are American citizens. The answer is, No. 
What is Hitler doing? He is looking after the 


What ought Uncle Sam to do? 
God bless Uncle Sam. I love him and you love him, 
Senators; but I want the old fellow to come home 
He has been wandering over the face of the earth, 


trying 


people of Germany 


to police the earth 


Mr. Lundeen: (Farmer-Labor), Minn. I s rv 
as I said 22 years ago, that our entry into the World 
War was the most colossal blunder ever committed 








” 


Say “no,” we had better not engage in any more 
world-saving expeditions. 

Mr. Reynolds: Let us see about Mexico. It is Com- 
munistic, 100 per cent. 

There are assassinations everywhere in that coun- 
try. They confiscated thousands upon thousands of 
acres of farm land belonging to American citizens 
and never even apologized for it. They stole mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars worth of oil, the wells 
producing, which had been dug by American dollars. 

Mr. Lundeen: Mr. President, did we sever diplo- 
matic relations with them? 

Mr. Reynolds: No; we did not; but if we are go- 
ing to be consistent, if we are going to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, we had better sever 
diplomatic relations with every other country in 
the world. We have more reason for severing diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico, Italy, and Russia than 
for taking that course with Germany. 

Mr. Lundeen: If the Senator will permit, we 
have made a good start in the hating business. 

Mr. Reynolds: Oh, yes; we have done well in that. 

Mr. Lundeen: We have done so well that the 
cotton warehouses of the South are piling up with 
cotton, ten or twelve million bales, I am told, which 
we cannot sell to the nations we are busily hating. 

Mr. Reynolds: I say that if we have just cause for 
severing diplomatic relations with Germany we have 
more cause for severing diplomatic relations with 
Italy. As I stated a moment ago, the same minor- 
ities being persecuted in Germany are being perse- 
cuted in Italy by Mussolini and his government, ex- 
cept that in Italy they are giving them a little 
more time to take out a little more money. 

Mr. Lundeen: Is that not true also of Poland? 

Mr. Reynolds: Certainly. 

Mr. Lundeen: And of Rumania? 


Mr. Reynolds: Certainly. 
Mr. Lundeen: And of Hungary? 
Mr. Reynolds. Certainly. 


Mr. Lundeen: 
tries. 
going 


And it is true of many other coun- 
Are we going to police the world? Are we 
to regulate the earth? Are we going to be 
the superpoliceman of the universe? 

Mr. Reynolds: That is what we have been try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. Lundeen: Is that the policy of the adminis- 
tration in foreign affairs? 

Mr. Reynolds: It looks to me as if that is what we 
have been trying to do. 

Mr. Clark (Dem.), Mo.: I will ask the Senator 
from Illinois if he has the slightest doubt that the 
imposition of sanctions or the désignation of an ag- 
gressor nation by the United States upon which 
Sanctions are to be imposed is of itself an act of war? 

Mr. Lewis: The imposition of sanctions, if going 
to the extent, as I understand it, of assuming to 
punish some other nation, would be sufficient to be 
declared by that country an act of war. 

Mr. Logan. Does the Senator really believe that 
we blundered when we went into the World War? 

Mr. Reynolds. I cannot exactly say that, Senator. 
I can only answer that by stating it is unfortunate 
indeed, since we went into the war for the purpose 
of ending all wars, since we went into the war for 
the purpose of saving democracy then and for all 
time, that after the war is over we find that we 
have not as a result of our participation ended all 


war. 








WHAT THE NAVY 
WANTS AT GUAM 


IDDEN details of the President’s defensive 
program, formerly veiled in official silence, 
are emerging as Congress continues Scrutiny of 
budget requests for extra military appropriations, 
Chief attention last week centered on the Vin- 
son bill to construct 12 submarine and air bases 
at a cost of $65,000,000, with $5,000,000 earmarked 
for defense improvements at Guam. 

Called before the House Naval] Affairs Com- 
mittee to testify on the need for new bases were 
Admiral William H. Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, who 
headed a special naval board that recommended 
establishment of new bases at Guam and two- 
score other strategic locations. 

Eleven of the twelve sites mentioned in the 
Vinson bill received scarcely any notice as Con- 
gressmen directed almost all their questions at 
the proposal to improve Guam. 

Admiral Leahy stressed the defensive character 
of the proposed work at Guam. 

Would Guam be for offense or defense? Ad- 
miral Leahy answered: 

“The purpose of the Navy Department in rec- 
ommending these bases is purely to improve the 
defensive work of the Navy. It would in my 
opinion not be an aggressive move at all. It 
would simply be an addition to the defensive 
power of the Navy.” 

What would be Guam’s strategic value? 

Bolder details of the effect of a developed Guam 
on strategy in the Far East came out when Rear 
Admiral Hepburn faced the committee. 

Mindful that five million dollars would pay only 
for minor improvements at Guam, Admiral Hep- 
burn said that a fully equipped submarine and 
air base on the island would be “justified from 
the standpoint of defense alone.” Construction 
of such a base would cost $80,000,000. 


Simplifying the Problem 
of Defending America 


“We felt,” he said, speaking of the naval board, 
“that if Guam were made a strong air and sub- 
marine base, with a proper garrison, the whole 
question of defense of Hawaii and the United 
States would be reduced to its simplest terms.” 

Admiral Hepburn explained, however, that “we 
felt that that was a broad political question, and 
we only considered the military angle”. 

A mere submarine and air base at Guam 
would not permit offensive action by the United 
States beyond that point, he said, but it would 
implement defense of the Philippines. 

How about the Philippines? 

Congressmen appeared anxious to know Navy 
plans regarding the Islands. 

Admiral Hepburn declined to say whether the 
Navy planned to provide for defense of the Phil- 
ippines after 1945, when Philippine independence 
takes effect. ; 

Admiral Leahy, as chief of naval operations, 
did go so far as to say: “If the United States ex- 
pects to afford any assistance in the event of the 
Philippines being attacked by a foreign power, 
a base at Guam would be invaluable.” Such a 
base would “practically prohibit” an invasion of 
the Philippines, he added. 

Both of the naval authorities appeared to leave 
the question of continued American responsibil- 
ity for the Philippines up to decision of Congress. 
They merely drew attention to the role Guam 
would play in Philippine defense. 


Would Provide Protection 
For the Pacific Coast 

Both admirals were agreed that a fortified 
Guam would make Hawaii impregnable against 
any one hostile power and would give full protec- 
tion for the Pacific coast of the United States. 

How large a staff would Guam require? 

Inquiring what burden Guam might be on the 
aircraft and man power strength of the Navy if 
the island is made into a submarine and air base, 
Representative Colgate Darden (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, asked what size garrison it would need. 

“Oh, about 12,000 men,” Admiral Hepburn re- 
plied. 

How many submarines? 

“I would say at least three divisions—18, 24, 
something of that sort.” 

“How many flying boats?” 

“At least four squadrons—48, 60. But in addi- 
tion it would need land planes.” 

As the House Committee hearings tapered off, 
there appeared little discussion of other parts of 
the Vinson bill calling for bases at Sitka and 
Kodiak, Alaska; near Jacksonville, Fla.; at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and other locations. 





Record of Legislation 


BILLS PASSED 


PA appropriations ($725,000,000) for balance of 
fiscal year; Passed House Jan. 13; Passed Senate 
Jan, 27. ; 
Codification of all internal revenue laws, 500 pages 
replacing 35 volumes of laws (H.R.2762); Passed House 
Jan. 25. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

H.Res.67, impeachment charges against Secretary 
Perkins and other Labor Department officials (H.Res. 
67); Rep. Thomas, N. J.; Judiciary. 

Extension of stabilization fund and of Presidents 
power to revalue the dollar (H.R.3325); Rep. Somers 
N.Y.; Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

Amendments to Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
(S.1032); Sen. Walsh, Mass.; Education and Labor. 

Acquisition of stocks and materials essential to na- 
tional defense (H.R.3320); Rep. Faddis, Pa.; Militar 
Authorization to procure without advertising aircra‘t 
parts and accessories (S.1018); Sen. Sheppard, Tex.; 
Military. 

Standardization of U. S. contribution under Social 
Security Act for old-age assistance (S.895); Sen. Rus- 
sel, Ga.; Finance. 

Completion of Florida Ship Canal (H.R.3223); Rep 
Mansfield,Tex.; Rivers and Harbors 

Exemption of newspaper men from testifying on con- 
fidential information sources (S.1027); Sen. Capper, 
Kans.; Judiciary, 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in a spe- 
P cial message to Congress in May, 
1938, called attention of the nation to 
the need for continuous effort to pre- 
vent depletion of soil fertility—our 
greatest national resource. 

« |. It would seem, therefore, to be 
the part of wisdom for the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States,” said the President, “to adopt 
every possible method to stop this 
loss and begin to rebuild soil fertil- 
ty.” 

The industry most directly 
cerned with the problem of mainte- 
nance of soil fertility—the fertilizer 
industry—already through long years 
of research has given American 
farmers a product well designed to 
help them keep their farms in first- 
class condition. 

Certainly, the commercial fertil- 
izers on sale everywhere in the 
United States give present-day farm- 
ers an advantage in soil conserva- 
tion methods over any other previous 
generation. 

Rapid Progress Made 

In Recent Decades 
decades ago the fertilizer 
got its materials largely 
from the waste-products of other in- 
dustries. In fact, during much of the 
last century the industry was only 
a little advanced over the processes 
employed for many centuries before. 
Little or nothing was known of the 
scientific principles of soil fertiliza- 
tion until the early years of the nine- 
teenth century 

The bone, blood and tankage of the 
packing house industry, the refuse 
of the beet sugar industry, the flesh- 
ings and scraps of the leather indus- 
try and the meal residues of the veg- 
etable oil industry made up the 
greater part of mixed fertilizers un- 
til comparatively recent years. 

Now chemical processes have sup- 
planted these first crude methods of 
manufacture. Fertilizers today are 


A few 
industry 


+ 


con- | 








carefully prepared mixtures of chemi- | 


cal compounds assembled according 
to definite formulas developed for 
specific soils and crops, The organic 
by-products, where still used, are em- 


ployed as ingredients for special 
crops such as tobacco. Commercial 
mixed fertilizers are composed 


mainly of chemicals. 

A huge, half-billion-dollar industry, 
with some’850 firms operating ap- 
proximately 1,000 factories and turn- 
ing out products valued at about 200 
million dollars annually, now supplies 
fertilizers scientifically designed to 


— 


Adm. Wm. D. Leahy 


“Sailor's Admiral’? Who Gave 
Congress Some New Defense 
Plans 
HEN the “sailor’s Admiral”, Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, turned in his 
usual trim appearance before tht 
House Naval Affairs Committee, the 
Congressmen were assured of one 
thing—that the witness who testi- 
fied in his capacity as Chief of 


replace phosphorus, nitrogen, potas- 


] 
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Naval Operations was as certain of | 


his facts as his ability to keep his 
feet on the deck of a battleship 
riding rough weather. 

As was expected, 
men manifested extreme interest in 
what Admiral 
Leahy had to 
say about the 
proposal to 
improve the 
facilities of 
this country’s 
Pacfic “Gib- 
raltar” — ‘ne 
tiny island of 
Guam located 
at the strate- 
gic apex of a 
triangle with 
Japan at one 
corner and the 
Philippine Islands at the other. (See 
page 8). 

As Admiral Leahy 
problem, the purpose of the Navy 
Department’s request for funds to 
set up and maintain submarine and 
aircraft bases was purely defensive. 
“It would, in my opinion,” he said, 
“not be an aggressive move at all.” 





Admiral Leahy 


viewed the 


Would Hamper Attackers 


Amplifying’ his statement, the 
Admiral stated that the millions of 
dollars to be spent for dredging the 
harbor and other improvements at 
Guam would not be used in fortifi- 
cation work. However, he did point 
out that the “developments may be 
both of military and commercial 
benefit.” And then in almost the 
next breath, he declared: “It is a 
fact that the fortification of Guam 
would seriously hamper any attack 
on the United States from the 
Pacific.” Of course, the Admiral 
named no names 

The naval problenmis of the Pacific 


the committee- | 
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sium and other elements in the soils ¢ now one workman produces as much 
| which are taken out either by crop- 


ping or by wasteful erosion. 

The modern chemical fertilizer in- 
dustry really began in 1840 with the 
discovery that the fertilizing value of 
bones was increased by their treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid. Commer- 
cial use of this principle was devel- 
oped for the production of dissolved 
bone and superphosphate 

Commercial-mixed fertilizers pri- 
marily are mixtures containing nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium. 

Before the World War the only 
plant food as to which the United 
States was independent was phos- 
phorus. Immense deposits of phos- 
phate rock are found in Tennessee, 
Florida, Idaho and Montana 

Phosphate rock, when finely ground 
and treated with sulphuric acid, is 
transformed into a form available for 
use by plants, known as superphos- 
phate. The story of the progress in 
methods of mining rock illus- 
trates the gains in efficiency made 
by other phases of the fertilizer in- 
dustry. A research project of the 
WPA, carried out in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, has 
produced comprehensive data on 
phosphate rock mining. 

Productivity in the mining of phos- 
phate rock, 
study, has increased so much that 


this 





as 14 men did in 1880. Chiefly respon- 
sible for this development are a va- 
riety of mechanical improvements, 
concentration of production in the 
largest, most mechanized mines, and 
the rapid growth in use of mechani- 
cal power. 


Nitrogen From Air 
Gives Limitless Supply 


In Florida phosphate mining, for 
example, new machinery has permit- 


| ted economical mining of phosphate 


rock lying under 30 to 40 feet of over- 
burden, whereas a few years ago the 


| maximum depth of overburden on 


according to this WPA | 


! 


deposits economically minable was 
thought to be 10 to 15 feet. 

Another result of technical prog- 
ress has been the development of a 


4 


, together with development of proce- 
dures to exploit them, has freed the 
United States from dependence on 
foreign monopoly for this element, 
also. 

Another consequence of the prog- 
ress of the fertilizer industry is the 
development of better quality fer- 
tilizers. 

From 1920 to 1937, according to fig- 
ures of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, the plant food content (the 
soil-enriching material) of a ton of 
complete fertilizer was increased 
from 278 pounds to 366 pounds, an 
increase of one-third in quality. 

Not only have additional quantities 





synthetic nitrogen industry, based on | 


the utilization of the inexhaustible 
supply of nitrogen of the air. The 
capacity of this industry, according 
to A. R. Merz, chemist of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, is capable of 
expansion to supply all future needs, 
whether for fertilizers or explosives. 

The scarcity of potassium during 
the World War, resulting in a thou- 
sandfold increase in price, stimulated 
a successful search for native de- 
posits of potassium salts. The dis- 
covery of large beds of these salts, 





People of the Week 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 6. PATENT OFFICE 


Ocean and their relationship to the 
United States are a matter of deep 
interest to this topflight naval of- 
ficer. His first assignment upon 
graduating from the Naval Academy 
in 1897 was to join the Battleship 
Oregon in the Pacific. He served on 
that vessel at the battle of Santiago 
de Cuba and during the remainder 
of the Spanish-American War. 


Received Navy Cross 


From then on Admiral Leahy saw 
varied service in the Navy. At the 
outset of this country’s entrance in- 
to the World War he placed in com- 
mission and assumed command of 
the USS Princess Matoika. His 
abilities brought him the Navy 
Cross with the following citation: 

“For distinguished in the 
line of his profession as Command- 
ing Officer of the USS Princess 
Matoika, engaged in the important, 


service 


exacting and hazardous duty of | 
transporting and escorting troops 
and supplies to European ports 


through waters infested with enemy 
submarines and mines.” 

On President Roosevelt, then the 
young Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Admiral Leahy made a most 


favorable impression. And that high | 


regard was evidenced two years ago, 
when the Chief Executive appointed 
Admiral Leahy to the post of Chief 
of Naval Operations 

Admiral Leahy likes the outdoor 
life. That might be expected of one 
who retains a fondness for tweed 
suits. Now that his Commander- 
in-Chief has called for an impetus 
in naval defense measures, Admiral 
Leahy does not have so much time 
for his game of golf. 
the Admiral is so bogged down with 
the details of his office even 
when he leaves for home he usually 
takes along a dispatch case full of 


that 


important papers to be studied in 
his library. 

Over his desk flow in steady rou- 
tine the reports on the daily activ- 
ities of this nation’s battleships 
His post keeps his eyes darting 
from naval airplanes to submarine 
bases. Service has seen in the 
China Seas and in the official cor- 
rido 1f Washington has given him 
a idly solid background. It was 
from that weil of information that 

ew to provide Congress with 


1aval defense. 


| days 


These days | 


Milo R. Perkins 
One-time Critic of AAA, Drafted 
to Head Farm Aid Programs 


OR the last five years Milo R. 
Perkins has been a “mystery 
man” to most of his associates in 
the Department of Agriculture. Now, 
however, that he has been selected 
as President of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation and AAA 
Associate Administrator in charge 
of marketing agreement programs, 
his associates still probably will 
think of him as one who shuns the 
spotlight. 
t’s really 
very simple. 
ee «SO Mr. Perkins is 
me reticent —not 
e about his 
work under 
Secretary of 
Agriculture 
Wallace, but 
about his ca- 
reer prior to 
enlisting in 
the service of 
Government. A 
curious atti- 
tude these 
when many Federal Officials 
utilize the services of press agents 
to inform the public of their attri- 
butes. 

And yet, for that very shyness, 
Mr. Perkins is one of the most prized 
aides in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment 





Milo R. Perkins 


A Texas Business Man 


interesting 
baptism. 


tell an 
Government 


His friends 
story of his 
It seems that at 
Agriculural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Mr 
ton, Texas, engaged 
that is, 


in the textile 


business; 


| of cotton bagging for sugar, fertili- 


zer, etc. In those days floods of ad- 
ministrative orders poured out of 
Washington. Mr. Perkins carefully 


| predecessor of the FSA, 
the start of the | 
Perkins was down in Hous- | 


the manufacture | 


filed these orders, he studied them 
carefully, he formulated many opin- 
ions, and then quite frankly he 
wrote Secretary Wallace telling him 
just what was wrong with them. 

Up in Washington, his criticisms | 
were dumped on the desk of the 
Secretary. Mr. 











of the three principal elements— 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
—been added to fertilizer but addi- 
tional quantities of minor elements 
such as calcium and sulphur now are 
added 


| Extensive progress has been made, 


also, in the production of fertilizers 
which are non-acid forming. 

In addition to the gains in prep- 
aration of fertilizer formulas and the 





| can ask for more money later. 


THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE OF THE WPA: 
WHAT CONGRESS DID TO PROGRAM 


HAT will happen to the nation’s + 


relief rolls is still uncertain, even 
though the Senate has agreed with 
the House not grant as much 
money as the President asked for 
work relief. 


to 


Uncertainty exists over the size of 


the relief rolls because of the way in 
which the Senate hedged its grant 
of $725,000,000. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress 
to grant $875,000,000 in order 
carry Works Progress Administration 
through to the end of the fiscal year, 
next June 30. 

The House cut this amount 
$150,000,000 and the Senate agreed 
But the Senate added an amendment 
which was not in the House bill. 

This amendment would prevent 
WPA from firing more than 5 per 
cent of its three million relief work- 
ers during February and March. It 
also would provide that if $725,000.- 


to 


by | 


000 will not carry the relief burden | 


under this restriction, the President 


fore this amendment is effective, it 
must be approved by the joint con 


Be- | 


ference committee and by the House. | 


The amendment leaves WPA com 
pletely up in the air as to the amount 
of money which will be available dur- 
ing April, May and June. Observers 


work of research scientists and the 
improvement in machinery for mix- 
ing fertilizers and in other factory 
equipment, is that prices have been 
reduced. 

In 1920 the farmer got 20 bags of 
200 pounds each for $100. In 1938 


the farmer got 36 bags of fertilizers | 


of 200 pounds each—and fertilizers 
of better quality—for $100. These 
figures are computed by the National 
Fertilizer Association on the basis of 
average prices per ton of fertilizer 


| sold in the two years 


| 


addition of more plant food, which | 


is what makes the crops grow, the 
mechanical condition of fertilizers 
has been improved. Thus, fertilizer 
ingredients are more carefully mixed 
and are easier to apply. 

And an added factor in all these 
developments, chiefly through the 
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this young business man had to say. 
Mr. Wallace was impressed. Quite 
as candidly as Mr. Perkins, the Sec- 
retary drafted a note to him, in- 
vited Mr. Perkins to come to Wash- 
ington, roll up his sleeves, forget 
about cotton bagging, and help the 
Administration get its farm program 
functioning properly. 

Mr. Perkins accepted the invita- 
tion. He became a staunch advo- 
cate of the farm program. He has 
not lost his frankness. Government 
red tape has not kept him from cut- 
ting into farm problems with his 
own shears of opinion. 


Advance Was Rapid 


Born in Milwaukee in 1900, Mr. 
Perkins married when he was 19 
years old. He then moved his wife 
and himself down to Houston, where 
he entered the cotton bagging busi- 
ness. In five years he was an up- 
and-coming sales manager. Seven 
years after he had left his childhood 
home he was a partner in a bagging 
firm that carried his name on the 
front door. 

Now if it weren’t for a piece of 
legislation dubbed the Triple A, Mr. 
Perkins might still be down in Texas 
attending to his cotton bags. When 
he did come to Washington in 1935 
he was named as Assistant to the 
Secretary. Two years later he was 
appointed Assistant Administrator 
of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, which position he has held up 
to the present. 

It was Mr. Perkins who worked 
out the® arrangement for establish- 
ing textile mills in five of the re- 
settlement projects set up by the 
the Re- 
settlement Administration. Federal 
funds were advanced to cooperatives 
in the communities to construct 
mills and to purchase the necessary 
machinery. The homesteaders will 
manufacture hosiery which will find 
an outlet through one of the coun- 
‘ty’s prominent hosiery manufac- 
u_rers. 

In his new post, Mr. Perkins has 
a much broader problem, that of 
utilizing the surplus commodities of 
the farmers. Millions of pounds of 
foodstuffs have been diverted under 
this program to the needy. Thal 
policy will continue, but it is pos- 
Sible that Mr. Perkins may have a 


Wallace read what | new trick or two up his sleeve. 





Prices of fertilizer per ton* today 
average more than one-fifth less than 
in 1926 although the average quality 
is one-sixth better. 

Developments and improvements 
in the fertilizer industry, it may be 
pointed out in summary, have made 
America self-contained in regard to 
the elements necessary for future 
crop production and have made the 
use of fertilizers more profitable. 


(The foregoing is Article No. 53 
in a series on developments in 
efficiency of American indus- 
tries.) 


point out, though, that it 
Senators to go on record as favoring 
economy without firing relief 
workers 

In some quarters, the vote in the 


Senate is construed as a defeat for | 


the administration 
Twenty-six Democrats and twenty 


Republicans voted against the Presi- | 


dent’s request. Southern and corn- 
belt Democrats and “purgees” were 
in this bloc, indicating to some that 
the South and the farmers 
a large relief program. 


The Senate added several other 


oppose | 


allows ¢ amendments which were not in the 


House bill. And it struck out the 
House amendment restricting WPA 
wage differentials for the same type 
of work in various parts of the coun- 
try to 25 per cent. 

Among the Senate amendments 
were: 

A requirement that WPA investi- 


gate its rolls and eliminate relief 
workers who are not actually in 
need; 


A requirement that citizens be 
| given preference over aliens seeking 
relief work. 
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Wonder Trains 
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of stainless steel, strongest and 
most durableof all modern alloys. 
Only trains driven by diesel 
power—for smoother starts and 
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Following is the full text of 
an address Jan. 23 by Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System: 


WEEK ago tonight Senator Byrd 

of Virginia spoke over this sta- 
tion on “Government Spending.” I 
am grateful to the National Radio 
Forum, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Evening 
Star, for this opportunity to speak 
to you on the same general subject. 


+ 





What I say represents my own |} 
Viewpoint as it is now and as it has 
been consistently for more than | 
eight years. I do not speak for the 
Board of Governors or for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. I speak merely | 
as one who has had more than | 
twenty years of practical experience 
in banking as well as in various busi- | 
ness and agricultural enterprises, | 
and who happens to occupy a public | 
office concerned ‘with banking, fiscal 
and monetary problems. 

These are economic prcblems and 
I have always approached them | 
from an economic rather than from | 
&@ political standpoint. In fact, I can- | 
not approach these questions from 
any other standpoint for I have 
never taken an active part in politics 
and I have never sought a public of- 
fice. 


Employing the Jobless 
Is “Greatest Problem” 


The greatest of all domestic prob- 
lems before this country today is to 
find steady jobs in private enterprise | 
for all of our unemployed who are | 
able and willing to work. 

The fundamental issue between 
Senator Byrd and myself is whether | 
the Government can and should | 
contribute to bringing about an in- | 
crease in private employment by | 
borrowing idle money, and lending 
and spending it, at a time like the | 
present when there are millions of 
people who cannot find jobs in pri- 
vate industry, when there is an 
ebundance of natural resources, un- 
used productive facilities of all 
kinds, and billions of savings and of 
bank credit waiting to be used. 

In the limited time at my disposal 
tonight, I cannot deal with all of 
the misconceptions of my position 
under which Senator Byrd evidently 
labored in his recent statements on 
this subject. This I expect to do by 
letter at an early date. The issue 
between the Senator and myself is 
not personal, and I ascribe to him, | 
as he does to me, the fullest degree 
of sincerity. 








Spending As Supplement 
To Private Investment 


At the outset, I want to clear away 
some of the more glaring miscon- 
ceptions of my views. I do not be- 
lieve in Government spending at 
any time for spending’s sake. I do 
believe in Government deficit-spend- 
ing in depression periods as a sup- 
plement and stimulant to private 
spending, using only the man power, 
materials and money that otherwise 
would be idle, and using them only 
in a way that avoids competition 
with private enterprise. 

I believe that inefficiency and 
waste should be eliminated. Gov- 
ernment should get the maximum of 
value for the money it spends, recog- 
nizing the size and inherent diffi- 
culties of the unemployment and 
relief problem—the objective always | 
being a maximum of private em- | 
ployment. I abhor politics and fa- 
voritism in any phase of Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

I am as anxious as anyone to see 
the Federal budget balanced. In my 
judgment this cannot be accom- 
plished until the national income is 
higher than it will be this year. I 
do not believe it can be done at this 
time either by reducing Government 
expenditures or by increasing Fed- 
eral taxes, particularly those that 
bear most heavily upon consump- 
tion. I believe that the only way the 
budget can be brought into balance 
is through increased Federal reve- 
nue from an increased national in- 
come. 





Opposed to Inflation 
As Well as Deflation 


I am just as much against infla- | 
tion as I am against deflation. How- 
ever, we do not want to stay in a 
perpetual deflation because of fear 
of inflation. Inflation can and should 
be prevented, and this can be done 
by giving adequate powers to the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System. 

I do not see how it would be pos- 


_Sible to have a dangerous general 


inflation so long as we have a large 
amount of idle men and unused re- 
sources. Long before inflation could 
develop, we would have a volume of 
business activity that would increase 
the national income to a point where 
the budget could easily be balanced. 
I do not believe, and I have never 
said, that the Federal debt should | 


MORE DEBT, MORE RECOVERY: MR. ECCLES DEFENDS SPENDING 


The United . States News — 








Using “Idle Money” to Provide Jobs and Stimulate Industry—The Case For 


Deficits During Depressions—Debts and Assets of The Future 
By MARRINER S. ECCLES 


Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


continue to grow indefinitely and noy before the war. 


part of it ever be paid. I do believe | willing to lend billions of dollars 


that it cannot safely be reduced ex- | 


cept when national income is high 
and when private debt is expanding. 
Reduction of Government debt at 
such a time would tend to counter- 
act any trend toward inflation that 
might develop, just as expansion of 


abroad, as we did in the ’20’s, to en- 
able foreigners to absorb American 


| products. 
| The rapid growth of the automo- 
bile and related industries, which 


were important factors in the ex- 
pansion of the ’20’s, has been great- 





erations? 


tention of the entire nation. 





Ils Federal borrowing and spending an effective means to 
put the nation’s idle funds to work and restore prosperity? 
Or is it a perilous experiment that threatens a disastrous 
period of inflation and a heavy debt burden on future gen- 


Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, and Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles, of the Federal Reserve System, con- 
tinue a debate on those questions that has drawn the at- 


Mr. Eccles’ latest contribution to the argument, in a radio 
address, defends the creation of a large Federal debt as a 
means of utilizing otherwise idle resources to provide work 
for the jobless and a stimulus for industry. 
to a letter from Senator Byrd, which appeared in full text 
in The United States News of Jan. 23. Senator Byrd had 
discussed the same issue also in a radio address Jan. 16. 

Mr. Eccles’ address appears herewith in full text. 


It is in reply 








the Government debt during depres- ¢ ly slowed down. There are not im- 


sion tends to offset deflationary de- 
velopments. 


Would Continue Outlays 


Till Employment Rises 


I realize that Government spend- 
ing is not a cure-all or a remedy for 
all of our problems or for special 


| conditions that may be retarding 


private employment and _invest- 


} ment. Everything should be done to 


bring about a prompt solution of 
these problems. In the meantime, I 
can see no practical alternative ex- 
cept to sustain purchasing power 
through public employment until 
private employment substantially 
increases. 

The viewpoint which I have out- 
lined relative to the need for Gov- 
ernment spending is strongly op- 
posed by Senator Byrd, by most of 
the press, and by many of the bank- 
ers and large business interests of 
the country today. 

Most of them still demand, as they 
did at the bottom of the depression 
in 1932, that Government expendi- 
tures be cut and that the Federal 
budget be brought into balance in 
order to re-establish confidence. 
Only in this way, they believe, will 
jobs be provided in private enter- 
prise. 

I quite understand why so many 
of our bankers and business men 
have this viewpoint, for I did also 
until about 1929. I knew from expe- 
rience that private investment had 


| led the way out of past depressions 


without Government spending. 


Our Changed Economy 
And the New Problems 


In the face of fundamental 


changes that have come over our 
economy —changes that I think 
many of our business men and 


bankers either have not fully per- 
ceived or fully appraised—I can no 
longer bring myself to believe that 
the nation can risk stopping its sup- 
port to the unemployed in the hope 
or expectation that, upon doing so, 


| private enterprise will move forward 


on any scale sufficient to give them 
jobs. 

To discuss these fundamental 
changes adequately would take more 
time than I have on the air. I can 
only remind you that we are no 
longer a nation with rapidly expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad, as 
we were through most of our his- 
tory. We are no longer pushing our 
frontiers westward and opening up 
vast new territories to settlement. 
We no longer have great incoming 
tides of immigration. 

The day has passed when millions 
can follow Horace Greeley’s advice 
and go West when they fail to find 
employment or opportunity in the 
populous eastern The era 
railroad expansion has come to 
an end. 


centers. 


ol 


We no longer have expanding for- 
eign markets. We are now a creditor 
and not a debtor nation, as we were 











mediately visible vast markets 
awaiting production by existing in- 
dustry. Nor does new invention and 
new industry, which I should espe- 
cially like to see encouraged and 
Stimulated, hold out prospects for 
enough investment and employment 
to absorb great numbers of the un- 
employed at this time. 

If I felt that the Government were 
risking a dangerous inflation, or 
that it could not afford the expendi- 
tures, because of the size of the na- 


tional debt, I would not advocate a | 
continuance of the present stimulus | 


—on the basis of a deficit. 

I do not share these fears. I do 
not agree with those who believe, as 
Senator Byrd does, that the Gov- 
ernment is like an individual in its 
fiscal affairs and, therefore, should 


not spend more than its income, but | 


should always balance 
and keep out of debt. 

I do not scorn the old precepts of 
thrift and frugality, as the Senator 
has said. One of the most familiar 
of these time-honored sayings is: 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be.” Admirable as these maxims 
are for the individual, they cannot 
be applied realistically to business 
or to the nation. If there were no 
borrowing or lending in the business 
world, there would be no business 
except by the primitive methods of 
barter. 

Borrowing and lending means cre- 
ating debt. We have never had a 


its budget 








period of prosperity without an ex- | 


pansion of debt. Conversely, we have 
never had a period of deflation with- 
out a contraction of debt. 


Debt As a Companion 
Of Our Prosperity 


I would like to see more equities 
and fewer debt forms in our economy, 
but it operates now very largely by 
the process of debts being created 
and extinguished. To recognize that 
debt expands with prosperity, which 


is in favor of debt, but only that 
under our system we cannot have 
the prosperity which we all want 
without the debts which we all dis- 
like. 

It is beyond dispute, I think, that 
as debt contracts or expands, busi- 


| ness activity rises and falls and that 


national income increases or de- 
creases in relatively greater volume. 
Thus, from 1929 to 1933, total debts, 
both public and private, contracted 
by 14 per cent. Yet at the same 
time national income fell by more 
than 50 per cent. As a result, the 
private debt structure, even though 
contracted, was so large in relation 
to the diminished national income 
that debts became _ insupportable. 
Hence, our entire financial structure 
collapsed and general economic pa- 
ralysis resulted. 


Had the Government been like an 
individual, nothing could have been 
done to help the situation. We ulti- 
niately found that only the Govern- | 
ment, under such conditions as ex- 
isted, was able by its lending and | 





We are no longer + 


| tion and bring about the upturn 
| that we have since had, though it is 
still far short of the goal of full re- 
covery. 

However, acting on the advice of 
the business and financial leaders of 
the ccuntry, the Government did at- 
tempt to act like an individual from 
1930 until the end of 1933 on the 
theory that the Government could 
not afford to do otherwise, and that 
in order to maintain confidence and 


keep money sound, it must balance | 
the budget. Most of you haven’t for- | 


gotten the results. 


Low Income Prevented 
Balancing of Budget 

Of course, the Government could 
not balance its budget because the 
incomes and profits of the taxpay- 
ers continued to fall or to disappear. 
Therefore, the Government’s reve- 
nues fell faster than it was possible 





to reduce expenses. Consequently, it 


| had a total deficit of more than 


seven billion dollars for the calendar 


spending to stop the tide of defla- + amounted to 120 billion dollars. 


This staggering loss, to which Sen- 
ator Byrd makes no reference, re- 
sulted from our failure to utilize our 
idle human and material resources. 
This is the kind of waste that the 


nation can ill afford. We had no in- | 


crease in the national income until 
a comprehensive lending and spend- 


ning in 1934, giving aid to farmers 





years of 1931, 1932 and 1933, while it | 


was pursuing the policy advocated 
by those who believe as Senator 
Byrd does. 

And, mind you, all this happened 
during the period when everything 
was being done that business lead- 
ers thought would encourage busi- 
ness, even to the extent of setting 
up the RFC to provide money to 
support the private financial struc- 
ture. 

At the same time, the same busi- 
ness and financial leaders, some of 
whom were the beneficiaries of Gov- 
ernment lending, contended that the 
Government’s credit was such that 
it could not afford to come to the 
financial assistance of millions of 





unemployed through creation of 
beneficial public work in the absence 
of private work. 

The deficits incurred in 1931, 1932 
and 1933 cannot be considered as 
being of what Senator Byrd chooses 
to call the “pump-priming” variety, 
because they resulted largely from 
decreased Federal revenues rather 
than from increased Government 
expenditures. 

During this period we had no in- 
crease in the national income. In | 
fact, during this period the sum of | 
the annual losses in the national in- | 
come, compared with the 1929 level, ! 


MOVING TO PROTECT | 
OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES | 


ECENT Federal activity indicates 4 
that the Government is taking | 
particular precautions to guard the 
civil rights of its citizens. 
During the last few years of social 








Preservation of civil rights 
in America has become a 
issue. Now the 
courts, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Senate are 


major 


tackling the problem. Here 
the 
ments. 


are latest develop- 














} unrest, many complaints have been 
we all favor, does not mean that one 


heard concerning the denial to citi- 
zens of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Labor unions and 
Southern share-croppers have regis- 
tered protests most frequently. 

Now the Department of Justice. 
Federal courts and the Senate are | 
all attacking a problem which At- 
torney General Murphy character- 
izes as “pressing.” 


Mr. Murphy Studies 


Problem of Liberties 


Scarcely three weeks after taking 
office, Mr. Murphy launched a na- 
tion-wide investigation into this 
problem of protecting civil liberties. 
The Attorney General is even con- 
sidering the establishment of a new 
bureau within the Department of 


| Justice to protect such rights as his 


investigation may disclose to be vio- 
iated. 

Mr. Murphy is particularly inter- 
ested in the complaints of Missouri 
share-croppers and has sent Federal | 
Bureau of Investigation agents into 
that territory. 


ing program was launched, begin- | 





years, as compared with 1933, aggre- 
; gated 70 billions, or more than six 
| times the Government's cash deficit 
| of 11 billions for the same period. 

And then what happened? During 
the year 1937, the Government con- 
tributed about three billions less to 
the buying power of the public than 
it did in the year 1936, so that its 
cash receipts were only about 400 
| millions less than it spent. This too 


| 
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and home owners and creating jobs 4 
through relief and public works. | 
Let us now consider the years | 
1934-1937, inclusive. In this period, | 
the Government made cash loans 
and expenditures, including the | 
soldiers’ bonus, of 11 billion dollars 
more than it collected, including 
pay-roll taxes. This largely resulted 
from a deliberate policy of stimulat- 
ing recovery in private activity. 
During this period, the national | 
income rose from approximately 40 | 
billions in 1933 to about 70 billions 
in 1937. The combined increases in 
the national income for these four 


Meanwhile, a Federal court is up- 
holding the civil rights of labor in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Philadelphia upheld an injunction 
granted by a district court to prevent 
Mayor Frank Hague from driving the | 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
out of Jersey City. 

The city ordinances under which | 
Mayor Hague banned C. I. O. meet- | 
ings and prevented the distribution 
of handbills were declared unconsti- 
tutional. .This decision may be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 


New Protective Laws 
Asked in Senate 

Courts, however, are not empow- 
ered to make laws but only to en- 
force them. Therefore, Senator La | 
Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, is rec- 
ommending new laws for the courts 
to enforce. 


Senator La Follette is chairman of 
a Senate committee which has been 
investigating violations of civil lib- 
erties. 

The first of a new series of special 
reports from this committee con- 
cerns strike-breaking activities. The 
committee finds that the use of | 
strike-breakers is an important cause 
of violence in labor disputes. 

“The employer is the key to the | 
strike-breaking problem,” the com- 


| mittee asserts, and its general rec- 


ommendations for new legislation are 
directed at the employer. 

The committee is now drafting a 
bill which will permit an employer 
to protect his property and yet will 
prevent his engaging in acts of “ag- 
gression, intimidation, provocation, 
deception and brutality” through the 
use of strike-breakers. 

The committee also finds that most 
States have inadequate laws against 
Strike-breaking, and it that 
necessary legislation be by 
these States. 


urges 


passed | 


| ator Byrd denounces as one of “fis- 


rapid withdrawal of the Govern- | 
ment’s stimulus was accompanied by 
other important factors, including 
sharply increased construction costs, 


large scale speculative inventory | 
buying, a too rapid expansion of | 
short-term installment credit, se- | 


rious conflicts between capital and | 
labor, and a widening spread be- 
tween agricultural and industrial 
prices. 

The result was another period of 
rapid deflation in the fall of 1937, | 
which continued until the present | 
spending program of the Govern- | 
ment was begun last summer. The 
national income has been rising | 
Steadily ever since that time. 


In the light of this record of the 
last nine years—a record which Sen- 


cal insanity’—does it seem reason- 


| able to believe that, as the Senator 


said in his letter to me—and I 
quote— 
“For every dollar the Government | 


borrows and spends in pump-prim- 


ing, private enterprise is deterred 
from spending two?” 
If Senator Byrd really believes 


this, he should be exerting all of his 
influence in fighting for an imme- 
diate, instead of a gradual, balanc- 
ing of the budget, in order to re- 
duce Government expenditures by | 
at least three billions. Such a re- | 
duction, according to his unequivo- | 
cal statement, would bring about an 

expansion in spending by private 

enterprise of six billions a year. 

I am convinced that the exact op- 
posite is true. Accordingly, I believe 
that the country can well afford to 
have the Government continue 
stimulus to consumption and thus to | 
business at this juncture. 

We might have had about the 
same results with less Government 
Spending had some of it been di- 
rected into other channels or had | 
it been better timed, or if private 
activity had not felt that there were 
deterrents due to Government pol- 
icy, but of one thing I am certain— 
whatever the deterrents have been, 
Government spending has not been 
one of them. 


ite 
ibs 


The Burden of Debt; 
Will It Be Too Heavy? 


As to the burden of the Govern- 
ment debt on our children and our 
children’s children, which also dis- 
turbs the Senator, if they reduce the 
national debt it will probably be be- 
cause their nationalNincome justifies 
the reduction, and it will be no more 
of a burden on them than was the 
reduction of nine billions of the war 
debt during the ’20’s. In fact, we 
could have paid off much more of 
the war debt, if we not had 
three major income tax reductions 
which helped encourage stock 
market speculation and the making 


f 


had 


to 


| Of uncollectible foreign loans. 


Why not worry also about the bur- 





den of all of the private debts on 
our children and their children, be- 
cause these debts will also be passed 
along to future generations who wil] 
have to pay the cost of servicing or 
paying these debts, just as in the 
case of the Government debt? 

We should know that all debts, 
both public and private, are passed 
along from one generation to the 
next, just as all assets, both public 
and private, are handed down from 

one generation to the next. It may 
be that Senator Byrd would be less 
| worried if there were no debts, but 
in that case, there would be no 
banks, insurance companies or other 
financial institutions. 

The Senator has warned you that 
the total debt of all public bodies in 
the United States now amounts to 


+ 
| 
| 
| 





| $430 for every man, woman and 
| child, that it is a mortgage on you 


and your property, and that your 
children and grandchildren will have 
to pay off this mortgage. But he 
failed to tell you who owns the mort- 
gage. You, of course, know that it is 
owned by all of the people and 
amounts to an average of exactly 
$430 owed by every man, woman and 
child. In other words, all of the peo- 
ple are borrowing through their pub- 
lic bodies from all of the people. 


Relationship of Debt 
to National Wealth 


The whole problem of internal 
debt, public and private, must be 





considered in relationship to the to- 
tal real wealth of the nation. Our 
total debts are great or small, de- 
pending upon total national income. 
The British public debt a century 
ago was equal to four billion dol- 
lars. At the present time it is 40 
billions, or ten times greater. Their 
debt has grown, but the income of 


| the British people has grown much 


faster than the debt. While doubt- 


| less it would be better for them if 


they had less public debt, it cannot 
be said that the debt has either 
bankrupted or impoverished the 
British nation, because their stand- 
ard of living has increased during 
this entire period. 

Now make no mistake, I am not 
advocating ever-increasing debt, but 
I am merely pointing out that we 
should see the problem of debt in 
its true perspective. I do not think 


| that alarmist talk about it is calcu- 


lated to help recovery or to induce 
private capital to go to work. 

As to the argument that the Brit- 
ish achieved recovery by balancing 
their budget, it would be well for 
those who cite this to remember 
that while our national income was 
falling 50 per cent, their government 
never permitted theirs to fall more 
than 10 per cent, and that British 
rates of taxation, if applied to the 
United States, would very likely bal- 
ance our budget. Their balanced 
budget is not due to the fact that 
they spend proportionately less than 


| we do, but because their income and 
| inheritance 


taxes are relatively 


much higher. 

Individuals and corporations may 
become bankrupt, but no nation, 
having the human and material re- 
sources of the United States, need 
impoverish itself by borrowing from 


| itself. The only way that we can im- 


poverish ourselves is by failing to 
utilize our idle man power, re- 
sources, productive facilities and 
money in the production of real 
wealth. 


The Human Aspects 
of Money Question 


I have been talking so far about 
the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem of Government fiscal policy. In 
conclusion, I would like to say a 
word about the human or funda- 
mental aspect of this problem. 

We did not hesitate to have the 
Government borrow billions of dol- 
lars to protect this country against 
a foreign enemy during the World 
War. In one year alone we created 
a deficit of 13 billion dollars, as 
much as the entire cash deficit of 
the Government during the past 
five years. We are again proposing 
to spend billions for preparedness. 
Yet at the same time, many are 
quibbling about 150 million dollars 
necessary to help protect our human 
resources. 

The same Government credit that 
can be used to protect human lives 
in time of war against the encroach- 


| ment of a foreign enemy can also 


be used in times of peace to protect 
these human lives against demorali- 
zation and despair. There is no more 
limitation upon a Government's 
ability to fight a depression than 
there is to fight a war. Both depend 
upon our human and material re- 
sources, brains and courage—and 
upon nothing else. 

The danger for the future of de- 
mocracy comes from within as well 
as from without. The leadership of 
country, both in Government 
and in business, must realize that if 
the American liberal tradition is to 
be preserved, then, for the millions 
of our citizens, the right to work 
must also be preserved. 
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“The Yeas and Na ys” 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


Our Defense Needs 
Sir:—Every citizen should ponder, then 
after reading the article by Maj. 
Gen. George B. Duncan, U. S. A., retired, 
“What Defenses Does America Need?” in 
Jan. 3, 1939, issue of The United 
States News. 

The danger as portrayed by General 
Duncan has been seen by Army and 
Naval officers and informed civilians for 
They, knowing the fundamental 
differences of the races, white and col- 
ored, realize the ambitions of these races, 
ed by the Japanese; the cleverest, also 
the most aggressive. Now the colored 
race in America (the most able) under 
white tutelage are moving to join the 

ruggle of the races for supremacy. 

For years the Japanese have been 
sending their brightest youths to Eng- 
land and America to learn the methods 
of the white races in “colonizing” and 
controlling the more backward. These 

icated Japanese have adopted, often, 
he worst non-ethical practices of the 
Western system. The white races have 
been slipping in their standards of spiri- 

1 and ethical virtues that have made 
them great and successful. 

The Japanese (as General Duncan 
quotes) were clever enough to see and 
grasp this—and to make century-in-ad- 
yance plans to conquer and control the 
white races, to reap the advantages of 
the white races’ advanced civilization. 

Adequate defense is necessary, being 


€ 
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+ unless we about face and practice more 


the onlv means for self-protection, pro- | 


tection of America’s civilization and the 
country. Aggressive nations and races 
at home and abroad have to be taught 
that the rights of individuals, of nations 
and races must and shall be protected. 

MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 

Florence, Ala. 
x « * 


The Road to Prosperity 


Sir:—The quickest route to American 


prosperity is through work, self-reliance, 
initiative, courage, expansion and growth. 
The quickest way to solve the unem- 
ployment and also the high debt prob- 
lem is a “Back-to-the-States” movement. 

When the States once again fully real- 


ize the responsibility is theirs, they will | 


begin to hustle, to devise, to invent and 
promote new, as well as old, ways of 
working their way out from under the 
mountain of debt and unemployment. 


Detroit, Mich. C. M. K. 
x* * * 
Surpluses and Want 
Sir:—A few comments on a letter in 


the Yeas and Nays column of Jan. 9, 
titled “A Call to Repentance.” 
The writer of this letter seems to 


think the plight of America today is a | 


of our wrongs and evils of the 
past and that a repentance is in order. 
I know there are many, like myself, who 
share this writer’s views. 

We have but to look back only a 
time ago at the destruction that 
was carried on in the midst of so much 
want. Can we think otherwise than that 


snort 


this was a social wrong, calling for some | 


kind of reparation? As six years of 
failure now would seem to impress on 

the end has not justified the means. 

Yes, a call to repentance is in order, 
or surely we will continue to drift. 

Cc. J. MOORE. 
Overland, Mo. 
# &¢ ® 


Cutting Federal Expenses 
Sir:—If Congress wanted to 
xpenses how would it be if they 
xpenses at Washington? The United 
States spends four million to keep a 
dent one year. Senators and Rep- 
sentatives get $10,000 a year; no tax; 
everything free; $10,000 a year for office 
help; one-half off traveling expenses. 
State offices are about the same. 
Instead of cutting WPA to $12 a week, 
nsions to $20 a month, the salaries 
Should not be so far apart. A. S. M. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
x * * 


really 


For “Moral Rearmament” 
Sir:—Kindly express my appreciation 
David Lawrence on his recent edi- 


torials On “Moral Rearmament.” They 

what America needs today. More 
Power to him for such splendid edi- 
torials Cc. J. S. 


York, N. Y. 
x ** 


“Evils” of Corporations 
Sir:—I wish to express my appreciation 
for Mr. David Lawrence's fine editorial 
1 “Cooperation—Another chance.” I 
previously read in the same issue 
Dr. Lubin’s exposition of some of our 
“ificulties which not only dovetailed in 
editorial but coincides with 
of my own business experiences 
hg the past forty years as the ma- 
unery of corporate structures relieved 
1 of the direct moral responsibility ot 


the 


moral practices. 
Far too many corporations were used | 
&S stool pigeons to capture the other | 


OWs bank roll, from the widows mite 
at of the overly rich. 

The grouping of endeavor along each 
ir line, harnessed in with corporate 

esponsibility of grown cold with 

self-interest, has hurried the fateful day 


When our liberties will be entirely lost 


nen 


Sincerely what Mr. Lawrence preaches 

and points out in his editorial. 

Duluth, Minn. J. B. F. 
. x* * * 


A Plea for More Debts 


Sir:—What this country needs is more 
circulation of money. It is the circula- 
tion of money that makes business and 
employment. The reason that money 
disappears from circulation is because 
people spend less than they earn. There 
are not enough investments to return 
our savings into circulation. 

What we spend others earn. As a 
nation we earn just what we spend. The 
only way to increase the national in- 
come is to spend more than we earn and 
thus increase the circulation of money. 

The greater part of our business is 
done with bank credit. The amount of 
bank credit in circulation depends upon 
the amount of loans that the banks have 
outstanding. The more debts the peo- 
ple have the more money there is in cir- 
culation and the more business and 
employment we have. 

GEO. B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 
x *« * 


Money and Prosperity 

Sir:—Since the distinguished Senator 
Byrd in a letter to Mr. Eccles refers to 
“the precepts of Jefferson” and the 
“example of Jackson,” I would ask 
just what has the Senator done toward 
carrying out the “precepts” of Jefferson 
so ably set forth in Jefferson's letter to 
George Logan, under date of Nov. 1816, in 
which Jefferson wrote: 

“If the American people ever allow 
private banks to contro] the issue of their 
currency, first by inflation and then by 
deflation, the banks and corporations 
that will grow up around them will de- 
prive the people of all property until 
their children will wake up homeless on 
the continent their fathers conquered. I 
hope we shall crush in its birth the aris- 
tocracy of the moneyed corporations, 
which Gare already to challenge our Gov- 
ernment to trial of strength and bid de- 
fiance to the laws of our country.” 

If the Senator will restore to Congress 
its Constitutional right to “coin money,” 
he will save the one and one half billion 
dollars annual interest mentioned by 
Congressman Burdick in his speech in 
the House on Jan. 11, 1939. 

In 1844 Lord Beaconsfield cited Lionel 
Rothschild as saying: “Can anything 
be more absurd than that a nation 
should apply to an individual to main- 
tain its credit and, with this credit, its 
existence as a state and its comfort as a 
people.” NATHAN HAUSE. 

Glenside, Pa. 

x * * 


The States’ Rights Issue 

Sir:—We contend that authority over 
all flood control reservoirs should remain 
within the individual States. 

This is not only as a recognition of 
that admirable Jeffersonian principle of 
States’ Rights; but also because the res- 
ervoir bottoms should be of great agri- 
cultural value to the communities; for, 
manifestly, to be of worth for flood pre- 
vention, the reservoirs must remain, nor- 
mally, empty, being filled only for the 
short periods of flood conditions, thus in- 
creasing the worth of the land for some 
agricultural purposes. Cc. W. KINNEY. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* 2 @ 


A New Monetary Policy 
Sir:—What we need in this country 
to bring about continuous prosperity is 
a monetary policy that can expand up to 
the possibility of this country to produce. 
Money serves only as a vehicle of ex- 
change; money belongs ta everybody. 
Readjustment of taxation is necessary 
to encourage continuous prosperity. Tax- 
ation should be rated on income basis 
orly, which should include each individ- 
ual regardless of position or holdings. 
This would automatically exempt homes, 
which would encourage more and better 
homes, provide a certain degree of per- 
manent security, a better country, con- 
tentment and more happiness. ‘ 
Sylvania, Ohio G. L. WICKTER. 
x*** 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


Sir:—I greatly enjoy reading your 
paper. I appreciate the broad-minded- 
ness of David Lawrence, the forceful and 


conscientious editor. I enjoy the sev- 


‘eral articles from famous writers. 


Our people, as a rule, need honest 
leadership, unbiased expressions and 
some way out of our present financial 


difficulties. I believe that The United 
States News can and will give the 
remedy. W. E. CHAPMAN. 


Indianola, Miss. 

Sir:—I find your publication very en- 
lightening in current United States prob- 
lems, and enjoy its unbiased opinions. 
Baltimore, Md. N. L. A. MARTUCCI. 





Sir:—I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my disappointment with your pub- 
lication. “United States News” is a mis- 
There is very little news, but 
VICTOR EPSTEIN. 


nomer. 
much propaganda. 
Pottstown, Pa, 

Sir:—I don’t read your paper since it 
New Deal. O. H. HAYES 
Okla 


went 
Enid, 











Sir:—Your paper is too anti-New Deal 

I have lost all confidence in it. 
CHARLES L. DEREU. 
Marshall, Minn | 


“NATIONA 


HAT is regarded as the most im- + 


portant single measure of na- 


tional well-being—the figures on 
national income—is now available | 
for 1938. 


Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Fopkins announced Jan. 25, 
the “income paid out” last year to- 








—Harris & Ewing 
MATTER OF DEFINITION 
When an economist talks about na- 
tional income he refers to either one 


of two concepts. Robert Nathan 
(above), Chief of the Commerce De- 
partment’s National Income Sec- 
tion, defines these concepts in the 
accompanying article. 


that | 


L INCOME’ 





The “national income” | 
is being used more and | 
more as a gauge of re- 
covery. What is it and what 
does it include? 


Here are some defini- | 


tions and the latest figures 
on the nation’s income. | 











talled 64 billion dollars, a 7 per cent 
drop as compared with the 69 bil- 


lion dollars reported for 1937. Fig- 
ures for “national income” or “in- 
come produced” are not yet avail- 


able but are expected to show a total 
slightly under. the figure for income 


paid out. 
The income’ received by the 
American people during December, 


according to Secretary Hopkins’ fig- 
ures, was Only 2 per cent below the 
income a year earlier. Actually, 
however, the income last month 
would buy more than that of the 
corresponding month in 1937, for 
the cost of living was about 4 per 
cent lower than in December, 1937. 

More and more theterm “nation- 
al income” is used in discussions of 
recovery and recovery goals. 

A national income of at least 80 
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MEANING 


+ billion dollars, said President Roose- 


} 
| 


i, Sioner 


| al 


velt a few weeks ago in his message 
to Congress on the state of the 
Union, is needed to balance the cur- 
rent level of Governmental cash ex- 
penditures on the basis of the ex- 
isting tax structure 

Again, Dr. Isador Lubin, Commis- 
of Labor Statistics, in testi- 
fying before the Temporary Nation- 
al Economic Committee early in 
December, pointed out that national 
income since 1929 has fallen short, 
132 billion dollars, or enough to give 
every person in the country a $1,000 
Lill, of the amount it would have 
attained if there had been no reces- 
S1.0n in business. 

Yet, in spite of the frequent 
of the term, the concepts of nation- 


+ 


use | 


income are little understood. | 
Even economists and _ statisticians | 
sometimes become confused. 
Just what is meant by the term 
national income? 
Two concepts of income are in- 
| volved, namely, the “national in- 


come” and ‘income paid out.” 

Both concepts appear in the re- 
ports on national income published 
regularly by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

National income produced, as it is 


| defined by Robert R. Nathan, Chief 


of the National Income Section of the 
Department, is the “value of all com- 


| modities produced and services ren- 

dered, less the value of the stock of 

{ . s 
goods in the form of raw materials | 


and capital equipment 
been consumed in the processes of 


which has | 
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OF THE NEW FIGURES 


production” or the net value of all¢ chinery is 


commodities produced and all serv- 
ices 
The concept of “income produced” 
the basic figure commonly 
used to measure the state of national 
well-being. It attempts to measure 
how effectively the economic ma- 


most 
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MINUS INCOME 


Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, revealed the nature 
of the decline in the national in- 
come since 1929, by pointing out to 
the TNEC that if the '29 level had 
been maintained every person in the 
country would have been richer by 
a $1,000 bill, 


turning out goods and 
services. 

Income paid out, according to Mr. 
Nathan, is the aggregate of “the 
payments to, or receipts by, individ- 
uals in the form of wages, salaries, 
interest dividends, entreprenurial 
withdrawals, and net rents and roy- 
alties.” 

Perhaps the difference between the 
two kinds of income, as well as the 
kind of items used in computing the 
income figures, may be illustrated by 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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sunny Southwest, far 
from the ‘‘hurly-burly’’ 
of everyday living, you can really 
SS relax and live... enjoying all 
>) sports, breathing clean, bracing air, 
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To important people it is'important to know exactly how much 


money has been spent on the American farmer . ° : ; 


No figures were available, so The United States News staff visited 





25 different Federal agencies, dug out the facts, put them together 


inthissimple pictogram . . . .. . 


A timely economic subject is analyzed each week, translated into 


a pictogram and run as an exclusive feature at the top of page 1. 


The Pictogram is typical of the kind of news found 


on every 
—all of it original—most of it found nowhere else 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


page 


of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


is the ONLY 


publication in the United States devoted exclusively 


to America’s 


No. 1 theme, 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
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A WINTER “REST” 
FOR INDUSTRY 





A recovery breathing spell. First 
quarter outlook. Possible shocks 
from abroad. 











HE rate of industrial activity in this country, 
after a record-breaking rise, slipped a trifle 
in January and faces an uncertain February. 

This check to the upturn in industry coincides 
with expectations of the Government’s fore 
casters. They foresaw a resting period after a 
rise that had carried the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production from 76 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average to 104 per cent in eight 
months of recovery. 

Steel production has slumped somewhat and 
other lines of production are running somewhat 
ahead of new orders. The result is a prediction, 
made by Government appraisers, that the first 
quarter of 1939 will run a bit under 100 on the 
Reserve Board index. 


Economic Troubles 


Beset Great Britain 


There is a tendency at this time among the 
Government’s forecasters to fall back on their 
hedge concerning foreign developments in look- 
ing ahead to the future of business in the United 
States. Reports that they are receiving are not 
encouraging about the situation in Great Britain, 
where the pound sterling still has to be de- 
fended. War talk is getting less attention than 
the internal British position. 

Inside this country business factors continue 
encouraging. 

The Department of Labor reports December 
building permits 58 per cent higher than in 
December, 1937, with signs that the home build- 
ing outlook is bright. Automobile production is 
holding weil and cars are moving into the 
hands of individual users. Farm income is hold- 
ing fairly well. The Government is continuing 
to spend at a rapid rate and will soon be making 
sizable outlays on the heavy public works pro- 
gram. Electric power consumption is at a rate 
that will necessitate some important plant in- 
vestment on the part of the utility industry. 

The uncertainties come from abroad. 

Continued pressure on the British pound ster- 
ling is a depressing influence on many commod- 
ity prices. This situation, in turn, gives a rather 
bearish outlook for raw material producers in 
this country and in other parts of the world. 

Foreign trade is not reviving in any impor- 
tant way either for the United States or for 
other nations. 


Huge Export Balance 
Brings New Problems 


A seriously unbalanced situation continues to 
exist in this country’s export and import trade. 
During 1938—with the tendency still present in 
December—this country’s exports amounted to 
$3,094,000,000, a decline of eight per cent com- 
pared with 1937, while imports were valued at 
only $1,960,528,000, a decline of 36 per cent. 

The result is an excess of exports over imports 
amounting to more than $1,133,000,000, or the 
largest export balance since 1921. Since the 
United States is a creditor nation this situation 
compliéates the problem of payment and is tend- 
ing to force a contraction in exports. 

The character of American sales abroad is 
changing importantly with foreigners buying 
more automobiles, machinery, airplanes, gaso- 
line, copper and other products that are essen- 
tial for national defense, while curtailing dras- 
tically their purchases of American cotton, the 
export of which is vitally important to the 
Southern States. 

It is in the world situation rather than in 
the domestic situation that the principal uncer- 
tainties lie to cloud somewhat the outlook for 
1939. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


GEORGE H. DAVIS 


President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


HE effects of the agricultural situation in 

America are far-reaching. They are not con- 

fined to the strictly rural regions but are reflected 
in virtually every branch of American industry. 

Never has there been a time when the interde- 
pendence of agriculture and other industry was 
brought home to our people more forcibly than 
during the past several years. 

Because of this inherent similarity between 
agriculture and other business there exists an 
essential unity of teamwork in the building of 
a common prosperity. 

Anything that slows down or speeds up the 
activity of agriculture creates a condition quickly 
reflected in practically all other types of busi- 
ness. Likewise, waning purchasing power of mil- 
lions of people in cities and towns, compelling 
rigid economy, lessens the demand for farm 
products, with consequent diminished purchas- 
ing power of the farmer 

In the cooperative endeavors for mutual eco- 
nomic betterment, there has been no desire on 
the part of organized business to dictate to agri- 
culture. 

(Excerpts from the opening address at a na- 
tional agriculture-industry conference at Wash- 
ington January 25.) 
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The Problem of the Unemployed. 
Price Tinkering... Spring Prospects 
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Lin original chart from which the one above was reproduced was 
prepared by Louis Bean, economic adviser to the Secretary of 


Agriculture. 


This chart shows the course of industrial production and of indus- 
trial unemployment over the years since 1919. Mr. Bean has projected 


CopyYricuT, 1939, By THe Unirep Srates NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


ahead for three years the course of a recovery that could be expected 
from past experience after a decline such as occurred in 1937-38. 


Even with recovery to a point higher than in 1929, according to this 


estimate, between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 would remain out of work. 
(Based on government data.) 





Werrsqvraizs THE OUTLOOK FOR EMPLOYMENT: 
BETTER BUSINESS BUT MILLIONS JOBLESS 


Co American industry, unaided, ever again * downturn in 1940 to be followed by a rise in * and production programs challenge the in- 


provide work for all of those who want and 
need work? 

Will the recovery now getting under way 
solve the problem of unemployment? What is 
likely to be the course of business in the next 
three years on the basis of past experience? 

Would a rate of industrial activity as high 
as in 1929 provide jobs for today’s unemployed? 

In Congress, at the moment, there is a violent 
dispute among individual members over ques- 
tions like these. 

One group of Congressmen argues that if 
only the Government would stop spending so 
much money on the un- 
employed and would set 


on the Effect of about balancing the Fed- 
eral Government budget 


Balanced Budget by cutting expenses, 


private business then would invest vast sums 
of money in projects that would absorb the 
present jobless. 

Another group of Congressmen argues that 
if the Government does curtail spending in an 
effort to balance the Government’s budget be- 
fore private industry unbalances its own bud- 
get through revived investment, then the 
upturn of recent months would quickly become 
a downturn for future months, complicating 
rather than correcting the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

This argument aside, just what is the chance 
of providing jobs. for the jobless in the next 
two or three years? 

The answer to that question depends upon 
what happens in industry. Louis Bean, eco- 
nomic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and a leading Government economist, has 
sought the answer in the record of past experi- 
ence as applied to the present situation. 

Mr. Bean’s answer is provided by the chart 
printed at the top of this page. The basis for 
that answer and the calculations upon which 
it rests are explained by the chart’s creator. 

As a measure of what may lie ahead for 
American business, Mr. Bean drew upon the 
experience of three past depressions and re- 
coveries—those of 1920, 1907 and 1893—all of 
which followed closely the pattern of the 1937- 
38 depression and the recovery to date. 

If this pattern is projected ahead for three 
years it shows recovery proceeding through 
1939, except for a check at this time, reaching 
a level higher than that of 1929 by the start of 
1940. Then there would follow a moderate 


Conflicting Views 





| 


1941. 

As a simple measure of available workers to 
fill the jobs that might be opened by this re- 
covery, Mr. Bean projected census reports show- 
ing the number of non-farm workers. 

And with what result? 

“The over-all production and employment 
situation at the end of 1938,” the creator of 
the chart explains, “may be summarized thus: 
There were available for work about 42 million 
non-farm persons. Of these, nearly 33 million 
were employed, leaving about 9 million unem- 
ployed and available for relief work. ’ 

“Industrial production amounted to about 104 





The long-range outlook for busi- 
ness. What past experience shows. 
No easy “out” from the unemployment 


problem. 











per cent of the 1923-25 average, but should have 
been 150 for full employment. In other words, 
we need about a 50 per cent increase in indus- 
trial production to give jobs to most of those 
available for work. 

“Such a rise in industrial production,” Mr. 
Bean continued, “will not take place by the 
time the present recovery begins to taper off 
if recovery follows only the usual course. If 
production follows the typical cycle, it will 
reach a level of about 130 per cent of the 1923- 
25 average by the spring of 1940. The advance 
in production will have been about haif of tke 
amount necessary for full employment ” 

The estimate is that about 6 million eligible 
workers then would remain out of employment 
compared with 6.5 million in 1937 and 2 million 
in 1929. This increase will amount approxi- 
mately to the number of new workers added to 
the working force since 1929 owing to growth 
in population. 

On the basis of his calculations, Mr. 
reaches the following conclusion: 

“If we are to have a closer approach to the 
level of industrial production required for full 
employment, recovery more prolonged and more 
rapid than has ever before been known, even 
in periods when private capital was flowing 
into new enterprise, will be necessary. Methods 
of promoting such recovery through coopera- 
tion of private and governmental investment 


Bean 





genuity of economic statesmen.” 

In other words: Here is one Government eco- 
nomist going on record to the effect that in- 
dustry, left alone, would not automatically 
generate a recovery sufficiently broad to pro- 
vide jobs for those now unemployed and to 
relieve the Congress of its relief problem. Other 
economists who advise policy-forming officials 
here are unanimous in their agreement with the 
broad conclusions of Mr. Bean. 


American industry, according to the calcula- 
tions of these economists, must operate at a 
much more active rate 
than in 1929 if available 
workers are to be ab- 
sorbed. In that year in- 
dustry operated at an 
average rate of 119 per cent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age, reaching 126 per cent of that rate in one 
month. An operating rate of 150 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average is held to be needed for 
full employment at this time owing to the 
increased number of persons of working age 
in the population. 


Industrial Rate 
Far Above 1929 
to be Necessary 


A 1939 recovery following the pattern of re- 
coveries from depressions of similar character- 
istics to the one from which the country appears 
to be emerging would produce a brief period 
of production at 130 per cent of the 1923-25 
average. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that very 
few of the Government’s forecasting economists 
expect industry to attain that rate of activity 
in the period ahead. Even Mr. Bean, in pro- 
jecting his chart, observes that a sudden check 
to Government spend?ng or alarms from abroad 
or a continuance of evidence that business is 
not following through the recovery to date with 
a volume of orders as large as expected could 
quickly upset calculations. 

The obvious conclusion of these experts is 
that Congress will hardly be able to overcome 
the problem of unemployment merely by cut- 
ting off aid to the unemployed. 

Mr. Bean suggests that the solution of that 
problem will require Government-business co- 
operation to promote investment of now idle 
money in fields where investment can have a 
maximum effect on employment with a mini- 
mum prospect that the investment will be dis- 
sipated. For that suggestion there is growing 
official support. 


Owen L. Scorr 
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LOW-COST FOODS: 


A FEDERAL PLAN 





More food for low-income groups. 
An outline of government plans. No 
yardstick to be applied. 











ee vast American industry built up around 
the processing and distributing of foodstufts 
has been seeking for several months to Obtain 
an Official outline of Government plans for in- 
creasing consumption of food by low-income 
groups. 

Stories have circulated that the Government 
intended to revolutionize the system of distriby- 
tion in an effort to find an outlet for surplus 
foodstuffs. Details of this revolutionary plan were 
to be provided by Jesse W. Tapp, president of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation—the 
agency that would administer the plan. 

Mr. Tapp, who soon is retiring from Govern- 
ment service to enter private business, did out- 
line official thinking on the problem as it has 
developed to date, in an address made on Janu- 
ary 24 to the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 


Four-point Program 


Offered to Industry 


The points made by Mr. Tapp, corroborating 
an outline of administration proposals previously 
provided by The United States News, were as 
follows: 

1—An outlet for surplus foodstuffs is to be 
sought in wider provision for well balanced school 
lunches, particularly, Mr. Tapp said “in the low 
income areas of our cities and even in many rural] 
sections where lack of knowledge and poverty 
are accompanied by widespread malnutrition.” 
This type of activity is proving successful. 

2.—The Government wants to encourage spe- 
cial low cost methods of distributing foodstuffs. 
“There should be systematic, permanent and 
widespread effort to make certain commodities 
available with less than the usual amount of 
intermediary services and costs,” the FSCC presi- 
dent told the wholesalers. This means price 
cutting through less expensive serviee. 

3.—Farmers receive a smaller proportion of the 
consumer’s dollar than they did before the war. 
Their share on the average is under 50 per cent. 
When prices go down, transportation agencies, 
processors, wholesalers and retailers tend to 
maintain their charges, with farmers taking the 
cut. Some cooperative machinery should be de- 
veloped to produce greater flexibility in handling 
costs of foodstuffs so that farmers might at least 
get something for their labor in periods of de- 
clining prices. 


Improving the Diet 


Of the Consumer 


4.—There should be greater information and 
consumer service to sell consumers on the com- 
ponents of an adequate diet. Now only two out 
of four families select the proper foods. Both the 
Government and the food industry can help to 
remedy the situation. 

Greatest official attention is to be centered 
on point three of this program. 

Mr. Tapp emphasized that in many communh- 
ities the marketing facilities have changed little 
in 50 years. He suggested that there should be 
ways to improve the system of distribution in 
order to cut down the spread between country 
and city prices. One suggested method was the 
use of a flexible system of unit mark-ups on price 
so that the purchaser who bought larger quan- 
tities would pay less than the one buying smaller 
quantities. 

At one time in the New Deal’s history, White 
House advisers were suggesting “yardstick” ex- 
periments in food processing and distribution in 
an effort to force an adjustment in the pricé 
spread between the farmer and consumer. NO 
such plan now is being advanced. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


HARRY H. WOODRING 


Secretary of War 


OTENTIALLY, we are the most powerful mill- 

tary nation in the world—but only potentially. 
If we hold in readiness the material to arm and 
equip our splendid man power, then, bearing in 
mind our comparative geographical isolation, wé 
stand as one of the great military powers of the 
world, despite the fact our armed forces rank 
in strength closer to twentieth than to first. 

It is essential we make available in peacetime 
the critical items of munitions which require 4 
year toa year and a half to manufacture. Formal 
declaration of war has been relegated to the his- 
tory book. It is perfectly conceivable the actual 
impact of aerial bombs on the Panama Canal 
locks might signalize the abrupt entrance of 
the United States into a major armed conflict 
A billion dollars made available the day wat 
breaks upon us will not provide ten cents’ worth 
of the critical items of munitions until a year 
or more has elapsed. 

Possession by manufacturing plants of the 
special tools, jigs and dies for production of 
complex war munitions will not suffice. Providing 
the plant with the necessary machinery solves 
but 20 per cent of the problem the actual opera- 
tion of that plant, the technique of manufacture, 
represents 80 per cent of the difficulties. The 
remedy lies in placing “educational orders.” 

(From an address before the 14th Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense 4t 
Washington Jan. 24). 
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(emsqvatas Extending President's Money Powers 


N° other Chief Executive in peace + 
| | 


L* time ever had the fiscal powers 
now held by President Roosevelt 
Since an extension has been asked 
of two of the most important of these 
powers—the power to devalue the 
dollar and the authority to operate 
the stabilization fund—Congress at 
is session will have to consider the 


th 
scope of the fiscal authority now con- 
fer red on the President. 

Just what is involved in the Presi- 
dent’s request for extension from 





Important monetary poli- 
cies again are before Con- 
gress; dollar revaluation, 
the huge stabilization fund 
are involved. An explana- 
tion of the questions at is- 
sue is given here. 








June 30 of this year to Jan. 15, 1941, 
of his power to alter the gold con- 
tent of the dollar and of the authori- 
zation for the stabilization fund? 


The Powers Granted 


Under Thomas Plan 


The power to devalue the dollar 
was conferred by the Thomas amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of May 12, 1933. In this in- 
stance, the authority was not sought 











ministration. 
Front row: 


Board Chairman and Chairman 
Hopkins. Back row: 


SECRETARY HOPKINS GETS DOWN TO BUSINESS 
The New Secretary of Commerce, Harry Hopkins, meets for 

the first time with the President’s Business Advisory Council, as 

a move to institute better relations between business and the Ad- 


(left to right) William L: Batt, President of 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc.; W. Averell Harriman, Union Pacific 


(left to right) John H. Fahey, Chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; John D. Biggers, Presi- 
dent of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., and S. Clay Williams, Chair- 
man of the Board, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


as 50 per cent, fix the ratio of gold 
to silver, and provide for the unlim- 
ited coinage of gold and silver; 


(4) Accept silver in payment of 
war debts up to a maximum of 
200 million dollars, to be used as the 
basis of additional silver certificates. 


Under the Gold Reserve Act of Jan. 
30, 1934, important modifications 
were made in the President’s power 
to devalue the dollar. This Act placed 
an upper limit on the devaluation 
power, authorizing the President for 
a period of three years to devalue 
the dollar not less than 40 per 
cent nor more than 50 per cent of 
its former gold value. 


On Jan. 31, 1934, the gold content 
Was reduced to approximately 59 per 
cent of the previous amount. Ex- 
a | tension of the President’s devalua- 
tion powers was granted at the ex- 
piration dates, and the power to de- 
value still remaining gives the Presi- 
dent authority to reduce the dollar’s 
gold content further to 50 per cent 
of its former amount. 


+ 






—Harris & Ewin 


Continuance of Power 
Over Silver Price Asked 


Such a reduction would be equiva- 
lent today to an increase of about 
18 per cent in the monetary value 
of gold. As the present gold stock 


of the Council, and Secretary 





|} cepted as a means of staving off de- 


mands in Congress for mandatory in- 
flation. 
The Thomas amendment gave the 
President discretionary power to: 
(1) Direct the Secretary of the 


by the Administration but was ac- | Treasury to enter into agreements | 


amounts to $14,620,000,000, the ad- 
ditional profit which might be rea- 
lized by “cutting the other 9 cents 
off the dollar” would be $2,631,600,000. 

In addition to the power to de- 
value the dollar, the Thomas amend- 
ment also conferred certain powers 
relating to silver which have been 


with the Federal Reserve Board for 
open-market operations by the latter 
in Government securities, up to a 
three-billion-dollar maximum; 
(2) Cause issuance of up to three 
billion dollars of United States notes; 
(3) Devalue the dollar by as much 








LABOR: REVISING WAGNER ACT: 
WHAT IT MEANS TO WORKERS 


HE American Federation of Labor + * + bers of the executive board, whom | 


amendments to the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act have been intro- 
duced into the Senate under the 
sponsorship of Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts. 

These amendments do not jeopard- 
ize the right of labor to bargain 
collectively. They do meet many 
recommendations of employers. 

The anticipated net effect of these 
amendments if adopted by Congress, 





New labor developments. 
Amending the Wagner Act? 
First legal action under the 
Wage and Hour law. Au- 
tomobile workers embroiled. 











would be to strengthen the position 
of employers in dealing with labor 
aid the A. F. L. in its fight 
with the C. I. O. 

ployers would benefit in several 


es 
aU 


y 
ne amendment provides that the 
National Labor Relations Board may 
conduct employe elections on peti- 
tion from an employer. 
Another amendment requires that 
all parties interested in a labor dis- 


pute be given due notice of hearings 

id an opportunity to appear. Both 

employers and the A. F. L. contend 
their interests have been ig- 
nored in Board decisions. 

Other amendments would allow 
employers to express opinions on 
labor questions, provided no threats 
> made; allow employers to pro- 

against prejudicial trial exam- 

broaden rights of appeal from 
ecrecy surrounding Board files. 
The A. F. L. would benefit 

‘e than employers, however. 
The Labor Board is given discré 

iry powers under the Wagner 
Act to select the groups of workers 
which shall bargain with employers 
By its use of this discretionary power 
it can submerge A. F. L. craft unions 
Within a ©, I. O. industrial union of 

an break up a C. I. O. industrial 
tnion into several A. F. L. craft 


even 


of Senator Walsh’s amend- 
$s would require the Board to re- 
the rights of craft union 
enever they so desire. 
The A. F. L. also would benefit ove: 
C. I. O. through another amend- 
designed to limit the Board’s 


One 






to invalidate contracts be- 
an employer and a union. Fo! 
Cc. I. O. contract which has 
invalidated, ten A. F. L. con 
have be e 
e signed many re contrac 
AFL L 





ard decisions and lift the curtain | 








—Harris & Ewing 
HE WOULD AMEND 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts is 
offering a set of amendments to the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, spon- 
sored by the A. F. of L. 





The First Court Test 
For Wage-Hour Act 

The first legal action taken by the 
Wage and Hour Administrator indi- 
cates to many observers the temper 





in which the new law will be en- 
forced. 

Administrator Elmer F. Andrews 
selected no highly controversial point | 
on which to test the law. And he 

| did not invoke the maximum pen- | 
alties 

Instead, Mr. Andrews asked the 


United States Court for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina to enjoin 
the Central Weaving and Spinning 
Corporation of Fayetteville, N. C., | 
from shipping silk and rayon in in- | 
terstate commerce because the com- 


pany, he charged, had violated the 
Wage and Hour Law by falsifying 
its wage and hour records. 






The Administrator feels the com-, 








pany ls cle operating in interstate 
commerce | 

Many yted that An- 
drew “firs C 1 sou&ht m y to 
enjoin an employe! d did r n 
voke the penalties of a I » to 
$10,000 and imprisonment up to sIx | 
montns 

The dalvl sVUai ann un m 


The Split in U. A. W.: 
Where C. I. O. Stands 


PPEARANCE <¢ icreasin 
A si vithin the United Aut 


price of silver also would be extended 

if the President’s requests are grant- 

ed. Other powers conferred by the 

Thomas amendment have not been 
| used, 

The law empowers the President 
to make a cut in the silver content 
of the standard silver dollar corres- 
ponding to that authorized in the 
case of the gold content of the dollar. 

In other words, just as the mone- 
tary value of gold has been raised 
from $20.67 to $35 an ounce, so the 
monetary value of silver might be 
advanced from approximately $1.29 
an ounce to $2.19 an ounce. More- 
over, if the content of the gold dollar 
were cut to the full limit permitted 
by law and the price of gold corre- 
spondingly increased from $35 to 
$41.34 an ounce, the President auto- 
matically would be authorized to do 
the same for silver, raising its value 
to $2.58 an ounce. 

The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 au- 


| 
| utilized. This authority to fix the 
| 
| 


he charged with “Stalinism,” and 
seized union headquarters. 

The executive board retaliated by 
impeaching Mr. Martin for his al- 
legedly unconstitutional action. The 
C. I. O. upheld the action of the 
executive board and announced that 
it henceforth recognized R. J. 
Thomas as president. Mr. Martin re- 
signed and sharply criticized John 
L. Lewis, president of the C. I. O. 

Mr. Martin’s resignation does not 
end the disagreement, however. He 
has instituted court action to regain 
control, and dual special conventions, 
called by each faction, are in pros- 
pect for March. 
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Its Trend and Meaning 
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[Continued From Page 11.] 
citing the financial affairs of a typi- 
cal family group. 

John Jones, head of a household in 
Boston, has an income of $2,500 a 
year which he takes from a grocery 
store he operates. His income is 
what is termed “entrepreneurial 
withdrawals,” or the payments to an 
owner of a business or farm for his 
services to the enterprise. 

John Jones, Jr., is employed as a 
clerk for an insurance firm and re- 
ceives $1,800 a year. His income rep- 
resents a salary or wage payment. 

Grandfather Jones, who lives with 
his son, gets $1,000 a year income 
from interest and dividends on bonds 
and securities he owns. These pay- 


ments are listed in the national in- 


come classification as “interest” and 
“dividends.” 

yrandmother Jones owns, in her 
own name, a small farm from which 
she receives $600 annually. Her in- 
come, after deducting expenses in- 
cidental to the ownership, falls under 
the national income classification of 


| “net rents and royalties”. 


Thus, the Jones family’s income 
may be summarized as: Entreprenu- 
rial withdrawals, $2,500; salaries, $1,- 
800; interest and dividends, $1,000; 

ts and royalties, $600; or a total of 

$5,900, which represents their share 

in the income paid out in one year. 

concept of national income 
not so simple. 

’ position as a proprietor 
fa grocery may be cited to illustrate 
‘ence between income paid 
d income produced. 





Business “‘Savings”’ 
As an Added Factor 


If Mr. Jones’ withdrawals from his 


usinNe;s savin 








1en the country asa whole same as in 1937. 


“National Income’’: 


shows “positive business savings” 
this means that the total of national 
income produced is larger than na- 
tional income paid out. 

In other words, when the value of 
services and goods is larger than the 
payments to individuals, the country 
as a whole has “positive business sav- 


| ings”. 


But in times of severe depression, 
as during the early years of this dec- 
ade, when business draws on its cap- 
ital to maintain interest and divi- 
dend payments as well as other out- 
lays, the country pays out more than 
it produces in services and goods and 
there is a larger income paid out than 
income produced. The difference be- 
tween the two is known by the Com- 
merce Department as “negative bus- 
iness savings”. 

Payments to employes during 1938, 
according to the figures reelased by 
Secretary Hopkins, totaled 42.1 bil- 
lion dollars, a drop of 7 per cent as 
compared with 1937. 

Income of employes attached to 
commodity-producing industries 
dropped 18 per cent from 1937 levels 
as a result of the sharp curtailment 
in industrial production. 

Salaries and wages in the railroad 
and other transportation industries 
and in the public utilities were 8 per 
cent less than in 1937, largely be- 
cause of a sharp drop in railroad 
wages. 

Payrolls in trade and finance 
establishments were off only 3 per 
cent and pay in the service industries 


(including the Government) were 
only fractionally below the 1937 
leve] 


Dividend payments dropped 25 per 
cent in 1938, or the greatest reduc- 
tion for any type of income payment 

Relief and benefit payments of all 


types, including work relief, direct 
relief and unemployment-insurance 
| benefits, totaled 3.8 billion dollars, a 
gain of arly billion dollars over 
1937 
TI f ) economi 
, tional income for 
mately 


19029. wil tas roOKd 
vJJ Will tOlai approximate. 


thorized the President to set up a 
| Stabilization fund to be used to sta- 
| bilize the dollar on international] ex- 
change and for other purposes. 
Acting under the authority of this 
Act, Mr. Roosevelt on Jan. 31, 1934, 
by proclamation set up two billion 





the dollar as a fund to stabilize the 


and to be used to support the Gov- 
ernment bond market when neces- 
sary. 

‘he Act provides that the stabil- 
ization tund shall be under the ex- 
Clusive control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, whose decisions, with 
the approvai of tne Fresident, snail 
be final and not subject to review 


States. 

The fund is availabie for expendi- 
ture lor any olf une purposes speci- 
hea, inciuaing the investment and 
reinvestment in srederal securiues o1 
any portion olf the tund whica the 
Secretary oi the Treasury, wita the 
approval of the President, might de- 
termine was not currently needed to 
Stabilize the value of the 
dollar. 


exchange 





Audit of the Fund 
Goes to President 


An annual audit of the fund is re- 
quired and the report of this audit 
must be submitted to the President. 
No other report is required. 

Altogether, the President, through 
emergency legislation, has enormous 
inflationary powers, covering ap- 
proximately 11 billion dollars which 
might be injected into the money 
stream. The potential currency 
inflation powers include the two bil- 
lion dollars of gold resources in the 
Stabilization fund, the gold in the 
general fund of the Treasury, the 
possible profit through revaluation 
of the dollar and silver revaluation 
and the power to issue three billion 
dollars of notes. 

Contrasted with these great infla- 
tionary powers over the currency, the 
Administration’s powers to move in 
the opposite direction without new 
legislation are small. 

The Government may accumulate 
new gold with borrowed money, as it 
did in 1937, and sterilize the metal. 
It may slow down its purchases of 
domestic and foreign silver. It may 
refrain from putting into circulation 
new currency based upon newly-ac- 
quired bullion. It may continue to 
refrain from greenback inflation. But 
all of these are primarily negative 
rather than positive powers. > 





Arguments Against 
Extension of Powers 


The main points of criticism 
raised in regard to extension of the 
President’s powers over the dollar 
and over the stabilization fund are 
that the dollar devaluation power no 
longer is necessary and leads to un- 
certainty and that greater publicity 
should be given to operations of the 
Stabilization fund. It is pointed out 
that if it is not practical to make 
current operations of the fund pub- 
lic, some system could be worked out 
for making operations public after 
they have been completed. 

The consensus is that continuance 


by any other ofiicer of the United | 


dollars of the profit from revaluing | 


dollar on international exchange | 


| 
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TURNING A SEARCHLIGHT 
ON SALES OF SECURITIES 


NE question for which everyone + the provision was written to enable 


interested in economic problems 
is attempting to find an answer is: 


What factors determine the flow of 
| firms from getting capital. 
was | 


capital investment? 

Therefore, especial interest 
aroused in financial circles Jan. 27 
by the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission’s announcement that, as 


part of its general investigation for | 
Economic | 


the Temporary National 
Committee it will inquire into the 
problem of private sale of securities. 

When the Securities Act of 1933 
was drafted, a loophole was left open 
for corporations to sell their secur- 


| ities to small groups of investors 
without complying with the registra- 


tion features of the Act. 


x : 1] 
At the time it was explained that | 


of the stabilization fund is necessary 


| as long as international conditions 


remain as unsettled as at present. 
Similarly, Administration advisers 
contend that the’ dollar devaluation 
power is necessary as an additional 
safeguard against emergencies in in- 
ternational currency markets. 


small businesses to avoid the cost 
of preparing registration statements, 
2 cost which might prevent such 


But as a result, many large cor- 
porations which formerly financed 
their operations through the usual 
investment banking channels now 
rely on private sales. 

“The study,” said the SEC in its 


| announcement, “will inquire into the 
| causes Of the increased practice of 


direct placement of securities in re- 
cent years, and its effect upon in- 
vestment banking and the capital 
and securities markets.” 














40 CANADIAN PRODUCING 
MINING COMPANIES 


(Gold and Base Metal) 
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TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
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The Newest, Finest and FASTEST 


One Night Out from Washington 
to both Coasts of Florida 


12 Hours, 10 Min. to Savannah — 14 
Hours, 45 Min. to Jacksonville — 20 
Hours, 30 Min. to W. Palm Beach — 
22 Hours, 20 Min. to Miami—18 Hours 
50 Min. to Tampa—20 Hours, 35 Min. 
to St. Petersburg. 

DEPARTURES EVERY 3 DAYS 
alternating to Florida East Coast; 
Savannah, Jacksonville, VW. Palm 
Beach, Miami—and to the West Coast; 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg. 

Lv. Washington 7:40 P.M. 


NEW LOW COACH FARES 
One Way from Washington 


Savannah . . . . $9.50 Jacksonville . $12.10 
W. Palm Beach $16.60 Miami... . . $17.60 
Tampa .... .$15.30 St. Petersburg $15.85 


Four other fine Seaboard trains leave 
Washington daily for Florida. 
Consult any Railroad Ticket Office pr 
Edward Plack, A, G. P. A. 

714 14th Street N. W., Washington 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 0637 


Coach Train to Florida 
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hauling needs. 





THE SERVICE 


THAT GOES WITH INTERNATIONALS 


Will Please You, Too 


When any owner drives an International into an 
International dealer or Company-owned branch house 
service department, he gets expert service with no lost 
motion. Factory standard methods and factory standard 
parts save you money by cutting down the time for re- 
pairs, as well as the cost of making them. The dealer 
and branch house are ready to serve you all the time. 

This is just one of many reasons why Internationals 
are famous for top-grade performance at minimum cost. 
Ask for a demonstration of the model that meets your 


INTERNATIONAL 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
Chicago, Illinois 


A COMPLETE line 
of trucks—‘%-ton to 
powerful 6-wheelers. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


January 30, 1939 








MONOPOLY oR “BIGNESS”? 


Debate at Town Hall, New York, Last Week Between Administration Spokesman and Head of 
Large Manufaciuring Enterprise Pertinently Focusses Attention on Confusion in Terms as 


/ 


Well as Objectives in Seeking Business Recovery 








By THURMAN W. ARNOLD 


Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Anti-trust Prosecutions 


easy acquiescence in restraints on free enter- 


We the passing of the frontier the days of 4 to such an extent that it needed a general and Hitler 


prises are gone. Our economic structuregis no 
longer effectively distributing the goods which it is 


“capable of producing. We are faced with the problem of 


idle men and idle capital while our actual needs for 
goods and services are not met. We have a price struc- 
ture which is beyond the reach of two-thirds of our 
American families. Thig fact is clear from any angle 
you observe it. 

Look at it in terms of production. The conservative 
Brookings Institution figures that in a ten-year period 
we might have produced 248 billion dollars more goods 
than we did produce. That is $8,000 a family—more 
than 90 per cent of them could save in a lifetime. 
This is a dangerous kind of waste, because it presents 
to the two-thirds of our families with incomes under 
$1,500 the spectacle of goods being withheld from them 
for no understandable reason. 

It is apparent that we 
DISTRIBUTION cannot base our distribu- 
tion system on the assump- 
tion that $5,000 a year is a 


IS MAJOR 
PROBLEM normal income. We cannot 
even rest our distribution 


system on the 13 per cent of families who get more 
than $2,500 a year, because they total less than the 
population of the State of New York. We cannot pro- 
duce for a nation the size of America and limit our 
distribution to the population of a State. There, in 
a nutshell, is our distribution problem. 

What have the anti-trust laws to do with this situ- 
ation? The answer is that they represent an approach 
to the problem based on the conviction that prices 
must be brought within the reach of purchasing 
power, for free and independent enterprise to do the 
job. There are other ways of distributing goods. One 
other way, of course, is the army method employed by 
the totalitarian states which directly control manufac- 
ture and distribution—a way which every American 
instinct causes us to repudiate. 

Another way of distributing goods is to raise in- 
comes by Government subsidy. Such recovery meas- 
ures are as necessary as medicine is for recovery from 
illness. The faith healers who want to treat present 
pressing problems of unemployment and starvation by 
sermons on business confidence are indulging in a dan- 
gerous pipe dream. In other words, emergency recov- 
ery measures must today accompany action to restore 
competitive conditions. Government spending can 
diminish only as prices are brought within the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of the American 
people. 

The inevitable end of industrial control by private 
combinations, cartels and trade associations, is illus- 
trated by Germany today. Prior to the war that coun- 
try had no anti-trust law, but industrial self-regimen- 
tation was counter-balanced by a strong centralized 
government, ready to adopt necessary socialistic 
legislation. 

In the depression that fol- 
ANTI-TRUST lowed the war, a weak gov- 
ernment in Germany per- 
mitted the self-regimenta- 


LAWS FAIL 
BV GERMANY ws withoce ren 


That system of industrial foundation without public 
responsibility failed disastrously. Public discontent 
forced the enactment in 1923 of a decree similar in 
purpose to our anti-trust law. 

But, unfortunately for Germany, its tradition of 
free enterprise was too weak. The law was never en- 
forced. The year 1927 witnessed the last gasp of free 
enterprise in Germany. An Imperial Economic Com- 
mission was appointed to study the monopoly prob- 
lem. It sat for three years and produced nearly 40 
volumes. 

The activities of this CommisSion are interesting be- 
cause the arguments for the cartel system were iden- 
tical with the arguments now being used to oppose 
enforcement of our anti-trust laws. First, there was 
the theory that enforcement of the anti-trust laws cre- 
ated uncertainty in business. Then the socialist plan- 
ners of Germany argued that out of their enforcement 
no planned economy could result. 

The trade associations insisted on protection against 
the chiseler.. The unions believed that higher wages 
would come from large and prosperous cartels. So the 
Commission ended on the note of letting business com- 
binations alone. 

With this encouragement German business regiment&- 
tion drifted to its logical conclusion. Industrial Ger- 
many became an army with a place for everyone and 
everyone required to keep his place in a trade associa- 
tion or a cartel. Here was arbitrary power without 
control and regimentation without leadership. That 
power exercised without public responsibility was 
constantly squeezing the consumer. 

There was only one answer. Germany was organized 


v 





leaped into power. Had it not been Hitler it would 
have been someone else. 

In this country our tradition of free enterprise is stiil 
strong. It is not too late to preserve a competitive 
economy. Nevertheless, a half century of vacillating 
policy in enforcing the anti-trust laws has left us in 
a situation where there are no communities, small or 
large, and no industries where the distribution of 
goods is not effected by organizations to protect vested 
interests against competition. 

The danger is not confined to big business. Merchant 
organizations try to eliminate chain stores; contrac 
tors clear their construction contracts through central 
agencies; trade associations adopt systems of ethics 
which make it immoral to compete; owners of patents 
refuse to license competitors. 

A growing movement to stabilize and rationalize 
industries both small and large is felt on every hand. 
Local groups are combining with national industries in 
building trade barriers to dominate both local and na- 
tional markets, increasing in direct proportion as their 
activities are permitted to go unrestricted. 

The competitive struggle 

“POLICING” without eiabes orn 

REQUIRED enforcement is like a fight 

without a referee. In such 

IN INDU STRY a contest the men who form 

a gang will win. The situa- 

tion will not be solved by preaching fair play, be- 

cause in such a contest the man who observes fair 
play will get his reward only in heaven. 

The trouble is inadequate policing. The referee 
has been too long absent in most sections of Amer- 
ican industry. We should not blame those who are 
playing in this game for using the protective tactics 
which bring them success. We should blame our- 
selves for not maintaining an organization adequate to 
penalize such tactics. 

This does not mean trust busting for the pure joy 
of busting combinations. The rule against unreason- 
able combinations does not compel us to destroy the 
efficiency of mass production. Nor does it require 
us to penalize that kind of concerted action which 
tends to produce orderly marketing conditions. Fur- 
ther, the problem of unscrambling the eggs where 
competition ‘has been eliminated due to lack of en- 
forcement must be treated in each industry according 
to its peculiar facts. 

A case-by-case adjustment between the techniques 
of mass production on the one hand and free competi- 
tion on the other is the only method by which reason- 
able and fair enforcement of the anti-trust Jaws can 
be effected. Mere imposition of penalties is often in- 
sufficient. Where the facts of any industrial situa- 
tion make a particular combination reasonable, the 
civil procedure should be used as a means of settling 
the question and to give business men a guide. 

This is not a regulation of what business must do, 
but a clarification of what business may do. The great 
advantage of applying the rule of reason which is a 
necessary part of the anti-trust laws, is that it allows 
us to take up one problem at a time in the light of its 
particular facts. This is the only way of avoiding the 
pitfalls of general regulation and permanent social 
planning. “ 

Among the obstacles to effective enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws today is the fact that it has been con- 
sidered a moral problem instead of an economic one, 

Necessarily, anti-trust en- 
PROBLEM IS forcement involves the pros- 
ECONOMIC ecution of respectable peo- 
’ ple. Industrial combinations 
NOT MORAL and trade associations are 
not recruited from the crim- 

inal classes. 

For example, when organized doctors are prosecuted 
for boycotting members of their own profession who 
associate with Group Health, they point to their 
achievements and contributions to society as a reason 
why they should not be prosecuted. We need a change 
of attitude which recognizes that the problem of anti- 
trust enforcement is more like traffic regulation than 
the enforcement of ordinary criminal laws. 

We must also recognize that the reasonableness of 
combination cannot be determined in the abstract. 
Clarification of the anti-trust laws can only come after 
enforcement with respect to particular industries and 
not before. The problem of enforcement is never set- 
tled by definitions. It requires public acceptance of 
an active organization constantly on the job. 

The Sherman Act is America’s contribution to eco- 
nomic legislation. It was passed with full knowledge 
that its reasonable application required the exercise of 
economic judgment. It can never be reduced to a rule 
of thumb. Wise business leadership should be willing 
to accept an independent judiciary as a referee to pre- 
serve competition, rather than to drift into combina- 
tions which will in the long run require positive Gov- 
ernment control. 
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y che fire of our hate has been fanned against this prac- » is the natural and necessary complement of the other. 


By A. W. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board of The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


which restricts competition, but this cannot be the It is true that stable prices are the characteristic of 

monopoly about which everyone feels such an- modern civilization which most differentiates it from 
| tagonism. For instance, we recognize certain types of barbaric cultures. People used to dicker over the price 
monopolies; that is, that certain activities best serve the of everything. Now practically everything has a fixed 
public without competition. I refer to a telephone price whether a product of Bigness or Littleness. 
| company; electric power and railroad companies, etc. Business recognizes fully the advantages of lower 

We also voluntarily create certain types of monopoly prices and greater consumption, as witness the reduc- 
| by law. Today they are confined generally to patents tion in the price of automobiles, refrigerators and elec- 
| and copyrights. They give the creator or owner the tric lamps, to name only a few products, but it has no 
| 





ITERALLY, ‘monopoly is considered anything 4 tice on the theory that it is responsible for depressions. 


exclusive right, for a time, in the product of his brain. faith in the wholesale reduction of prices when busi- 
ness is falling. Such a course would only delay buying 
still more and speed the day when business generally 
would operate at a loss and face ultimate ruin. 


PUCE CUTTING «ents eax os ow 
ENDA?t GERS eral price reduction, and 
WAGE SCALES 


that is the certain reduction 

in wages of labor which no 

one recommends, except as 
a last resort. 

The Federal Government has heretofore openly ad- 
vocated the advantage of raising prices—to the 1926 
level, for instance; now it is advocating reducing 
prices. Recent surveys show that price reductions do 
not stimulate buying when other factors are present; 
for instance, the fear of unemployment. I could think of 
nothing more devastating to our economic structure 
than a universal price war. 

Both Bigness and stable prices are blamed for unem- 
ployment, but it is not reasonable to blame these two 
highly desirable and necessary aspects of our modern 
life for unemployment troubles. The world suffered 
from unemployment before Bigness or stable prices 
were thought of. 

This is no glorification of unrestricted monopoly, if 
there is such a thing. I hate it as vigorously as anyone 
could. Anything which enables an individual or a 
group of individuals to corner a necessary commodity 
or service unlawfully and forces the public to pay 
an unreasonable price is wrong, and has always been 
so considered by English-speaking peoples. 

The theory that this type of monopoly should be 
restrained was a part of our common law before the 


Such protection is considered good not only for the 

person who has the copyright or patent, but in the long 
| run for society because it stimulates continuous fruit- 

ful effort, and the advantages are shared with the 
public, 

Both of these types of monopolies are accepted gen- 
erally as being good for society, although some of the 
results which flow from them are questioned from time 
to time. I know something about the value of patent 
laws, but will not urge the point here except to say 
that I cannot visualize our civilization without them.... 
will volunteer the assertion that copyright laws 
furnish a protection which is tair and just to authors. 
But an author who uses them is a monopolist. 

Other examples of accepted monopoly are numerous. 
In a baseball league even the players are bought and 
sold. The Coca-Cola concession at those same ball 
parks is a sort of monopoly within a monopoly. The 
bus concession in our national parks is a monopoly, and 
so on as far as you want to go. 


MONOPOLIES 











I estimate that such ac- 
cepted monopolies account 
for at least 15 or 20 per cent 
of our total annual income. 


NOT ALWAYS 
DETRIMENTAL If we add government-cre- 
ated monopolies affecting 


prices they would, all told, include at least 25 per cent 
| 
| 


of our national income. If we add the vast empire cov- 
ered by the labor union monopolies the percentage 
would be still higher. 

Since such monopolies are accepted as a part of our 
everyday life we must assume that the majority of us 
consider them beneficial, and do not object to them. 

Let us now turn to agriculture, and the manufacture 
and distribution of goods, and see if we can find our 
true devil lurking in this field of human endeavor. In 
our hunt we must be on guard, as it is evident that we 
do not hate monopoly when it isn’t called monopoly, or 
when it isn’t thought of as a monopoly, or when it is 
small and homey. 

For instance, our grandfather who went out into the 
open prairies to make.a home built a fence around his 
acres as soon as he could. He was preserving his pri- 
vate property by a monopolistic device; a common prac- 
tice to this day. Or witness the modern newsboy (now 
an old man or woman) at his street booth. Are there 
ever two competing newsboys on the same corner? 
There never are and never will be—not as long as the 
spirit of free enterprise has fists to maintain a mo- 
nopoly of its corner—and they sell the same papers at 
the same price. 


COMPETITION 








The fact is that examples 
of unrecognized monopo- 
listic practices are to be 
found everywhere. We do | 


IS NEVER 
UNRESTRICTED a an See ee 


they are accepted as a necessary attribute of free enter- 
prise. It is also all too apparent that our belief in free 
enterprise includes the equally strong belief in the right 
to protect it by every means at our command.. Some of 
these protections are undoubtedly monopolistic in char- 
acter, even though we don’t think of them as being 
monopolistic. 
Doesn't this analysis lead to the conclusion that free 
and unrestricted competition is an abstraction? It 
means literally everyone standing on the same corner 
selling the same or different things at the same or dif- 
ferent prices—a practical absurdity even if we do all 
vote for it and advocate it. 
But some might say it is not so simple. “Look for 
the Devil, monopoly, in Bigness.” Very well, we will 
look there. Most companies grew big by serving the 
| public better than their competitors. | 
| Bigness means economy and lower prices. Bigness 
made possible the railroads. Bigness made possible the 
telephone and telegraph. Bigness made possible the 
| gas company, and the-electric light company, the pro- 
duction of steel, the automobile, and many other es- 
sentials of our present-day civilization. We need big- 
ness; a return to littleness would be a step backward. 
Bigness breeds big competitors. So Bigness com- 
petes with Bigness. 
There is another practice which is condemned as mo- 
nopolistic, and that is the present practice of main- 





enactment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. But it 
won't help the present situation to make the anti-mo- 
ing a political catch word that covers all our ills, when 
actually we shduld look elsewhere for the cure. 
Competition may be bad. If carried to its logical end 
it leads to the inevitable bankruptcy of all concerned; 
labor and capital. Government recognizes this danger 
very clearly and always prescribes a monopolistic pill 
into its hands, as witness the NRA movement, the AAA 
and the Guffey Bituminous Coal Act. These govern- 
EXTR 1 On the other hand, mo- 
EM STS nopoly can be carried too 
VIE 5 NEED would lead to unfair prices, 
inefficiency and stagnation. | It 
ment aims its anti-monopoly artillery and attempts to 
break the alleged strangle-hold of monopoly by en- 
As a matter of fact, absolute monopoly is a theoreti- 
cal evil at one end of our business world and free and 
at the other end. Both of these notions are pure ab- 
stractions and not supported by the facts. All modern 
characteristics and all competitive methods are tem- 
pered by monopolistic characteristics. To accomplish 
business which partakes of both monopoly without its 
horns and competition without the cut-throat. 
with a fifty-year-old anti-monopoly firearm. It is as 
easy to kill a good monopoly as a bad one. Govern- 
not force people or industries to do anything. If 
pressed too far along the wrong road, they just lie 
the example of a good rider and use the curb and spur 
sparingly. It is enough that the horse knows the curb 
if one prefers to think of industry as that type of 
hybrid. 
both monopoly and competition are needed to advance 
business recovery, so mingled in our philosophy as to 
nopoly is now the popular Devil. It is in truth no more 
evil than competition; each has the power to destroy if 





nopoly drive a witch hunt. Monopoly is fast becom- 

Isn’t this a fair statement: 
price cut following price cut, with fatal results to 
whenever an industry, bled white by competition, falls 
ment remedies are still monopolistic. 

far. Unrestricted monopoly 

TEMPERING Against this evil govern- | 
forced competition. Both extremes are bad. 
unrestricted competition is an equally theoretical evil 
monopolistic tendencies are tempered with competitive 
anything, the law must define a reasonable ideal of 

It will not help our cause to hunt down monopoly 
ment should learn that it may prevent acts, but it can- 
down and die. Regulation, to be effective, must follow 
and spur are there. And the same rule is true of a mule. 

Finally, this analysis leads to the conclusion that 
distill the good of each and reject the evil of each. Mo- 
unrestricted; but each is also good in its own right and 


taining stable prices, even in the face of a depression. 
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